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CODETERMINATION 


Condensation of a Panel Discussion at the Fourteenth Annual Meeting of 
the American Catholic Sociological Society, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
December 28, 1952. 


Chairman: Brother Gerald J. Schnepp, S.M., associate professor of soci- 
ology, Saint Louis University, Saint Louis, Mo. 


Participants: 
Rev. John F. Cronin, S.S., assistant director, Social Action Department, 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, Washington, D.C. 


Professor Friedrich Baerwald, professor of economics, Fordham 
University, New York, N.Y. 

Mr. Theodore Lit, labor economist, Division of Foreign Labor Con- 
ditions, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor, 
Washington, D.C. 


BRO. SCHNEPP: To start the discussion, a definition of 
Codetermination is in order. Will you give us that, Father 
Cronin? 

FATHER CRONIN: Mitbestimmung, codetermination, joint 
management — the German movement towards giving labor 
equal participation with management in determining industrial 
policy — has aroused worldwide interest. Ultimately, German 
labor seeks a voice in all economic decisions on all levels, but the 
current issue is somewhat narrower in scope, namely, the 1951 
law, which gave labor practically equal participation on the 
supervisory boards of the iron, steel, and coal industries. To use 
American examples which are not exactly equivalent, labor has 
half the seats on the corporate board of directors in these in- 
dustries; it also has one of the three top management positions 
in firms connected with iron, steel, and coal. 

Under the later law of 1952, labor may appoint a minority 
group to the supervisory boards of a much wider range of indus- 
tries, but it may not appoint a personnel director in the manage- 
ment boards of these industries. 

Finally, there is under discussion the creation of broader 
economic councils on the national, state (Land), and local levels. 
Labor wants parity on these councils which would be consulted 
by the political government on all important economic matters. 

That much for definition. Now, I would like to ask Mr. Lit: 
What do you consider to be the general background of the co- 
determination movement in Germany? 
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MR. LIT: May I start by saying that any expressions of 
opinion on my part do not necessarily represent the views of the 
Labor Department. 

I would like to enumerate some developments which are in a 
sense the precursors of the codetermination movement in West- 
ern Germany today. First, there was a union-management 
agreement in 1918 whereby the representatives of both manage- 
ment and labor agreed to cooperate in economic matters. En- 
tered into more out of a feeling of desperation than any genuine 
desire to cooperate, it was not very fruitful and by 1923 was 
virtually inoperative. Another factor is Article 165 of the 
Weimar Constitution which called for cooperation on an equal 
basis between management and labor not only for wages and 
working conditions but also in the “economic development of 
all productive forces.” The famous Works Council Law was 
passed in 1920, and it was amended in 1921 and 1922. A works 
council is a group of individuals from the plant who represent 
and are elected by all the workers in the plant, union and non- 
union; hence, it is not to be confused with a trade-union. The 
Works Council Law provided for certain functions of these 
works councils, including policing collective agreements, han- 
dling grievances, cooperating in hiring and firing, and so on. 
The codetermination spelled out by this legislation is not very 
advanced, especially from the vantage point of 1952. But it 
certainly was a very definite beginning. 

A rather revolutionary innovation was the granting to the 
works councils the right to participate in the supervisory boards 
of large corporations, which can be compared to our corporation 
boards of directors although there are some essential differ- 
ences. Two members of the works council participated in delib- 
erations and voted; but everybody agrees that this arrangement 
did not work out too well, for several reasons. First, employers 
frequently saw to it that important decisions were made not in 
the supervisory board meeting but in special sessions. Second, 
the representatives of the workers just did not have the tech- 
nical skill to make decisions with a feeling of confidence; they 
were somewhat overshadowed by the other board members and 
were not particularly aggressive in carrying out the workers’ 
wishes; and management was not, shall we say, delighted with 
this type of social partnership. Nevertheless, the works council 
persisted as an institution in German industrial life throughout 
the Weimar Republic. Then came the Nazi era during which 
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there was no genuine labor movement and no works councils; 
the totalitarian structure permitted no freedom of expression 
for the workers in the plant or in the economy. 

As soon as World War II was over, works councils sprang up 
spontaneously in Western Germany and in 1946 Allied Control 
Law 22 was passed which gave a legal basis for their develop- 
ment. The constitutions of the various states of Germany pro- 
vided for works councils and codetermination; finally, laws were 
passed in various German states setting up in some cases, as in 
Hesse and in Wuertemberg-Baden, a very high degree of co- 
determination — and what the Germans call Mitbestimmungs- 
recht. These remarks may suffice as a general historical back- 
ground. 

I would like to ask Professor Baerwald: Could you tell us of 
the part played by the German labor movement in this trend, 
particularly its ideology, and why they chose codetermination 
rather than Socialism? 

PROF. BAERWALD: This discussion reminds me of the 
debates in the 19th century when attempts were made to estab- 
lish some sort of historical link between the old labor organiza- 
tion of the guilds and the then new free organizations of the 
workers. I do not think such a link can be established and I am 
also skeptical about the present attempts to establish some long 
historical precedent to a strong Mitbestimmungsrecht. As a 
participant observer in Germany after 1919, I failed to see any 
forerunners of codetermination up to the time of Hitler, when 
all these developments were stopped anyway. I think codeter- 
mination is something new in its own right and that it has a 
profound meaning because it seems to be indicating a change in 
the whole trend of the labor movement. 

Prior to 1933, the free trade unions affiliated with the Social 
Democrats still demanded the socialization of all means of pro- 
duction. They wanted a transformation of the economic system 
whereby private ownership and management would become 
responsible to society, that is, to the state. Whatever concessions 
they got from management were regarded merely as temporary 
gains within the capitalistic system which they wished to 
abolish. It seems to me that the current emphasis on codeter- 
mination is an implied confession on the part of the German 
trade unions that they no longer believe in nationalization; that 
they are reconciled to having a system which is, in principle at 
least, privately owned and controlled; and that they want to 
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increase their own influence within this essentially private 
system of industry. So, you might call it a retreat from ortho- 
dox Socialism and an adjustment to a new situation in which 
perhaps the difference, psychologically speaking, between a huge 
privately controlled enterprise and a huge enterprise managed 
by the government does not seem as large as it was supposed to 
be in the 19th century. Perhaps they were influenced by the 
experience in postwar France and Engand where the basic 
industries were nationalized and where the workers discovered 
that it was more difficult to work for and strike against the 
government, than to work for and fight against private industry. 
In my opinion, then, Mitbestimmung has no particular historical 
precedent; it represents a new trend in labor thinking. Labor, 
instead of demanding a fundamental change in the system of 
private property and ownership, shall try to get into the system 
and get some share in operating it. 

Some other questions now arise, especially as to the role of 
religious organizations in the development of codetermination, 
and Father Cronin will tell us about that. 


FR. CRONIN: It may surprise us to know that the opinion 
of the churches had quite an important place in the codeter- 
mination movement. We live in a somewhat secular society, and 
it is quite possible here that even if all the religious groups were 
to agree in regard to a certain philosophy of industry, this 
would not make much of an impact on either the trade union 
movement or industry. But in Germany the viewpoint of the 
churches was considered significant; for example, in a pamphlet 
put out by the trade union movement there is the equivalent of 
three of four pages given to the position of the churches and the 
same is true for the corresponding employer brochure. Clearly, 
the position of the churches is considered important and sig- 
nificant. 

Regarding the churches themselves, the Protestant Church 
as a group has been taking a fairly conservative or restrained 
attitude on codetermination. Although, of course, there is no 
such thing as an official Protestant Church attitude in Germany, 
the question has been discussed in their meetings. I might sum- 
marize the evangelical viewpoint this way: The question is badly 
phrased; could we not work out the issue from an entirely dif- 
ferent point of view? Should we not talk about the dignity of 
man and the trusteeship inherent in the idea of property rather 
than labor’s right to a share in management, in economic 
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decisions, in personnel and social decisions? If pinned down to 
a yes-or-no decision in the matter, they say, “No, we do not 
acknowledge any right of labor to participate as an equal; that 
is contrary to the notion of private property and the rights of 
the individual. Nevertheless, given the idea of man’s worth and 
trusteeship, you will have in effect the same results such as those 
you would get from codetermination.” 


The Catholic position is almost as confused, even though we 
are supposed to be highly authoritarian. We really started the 
kettle boiling in 1948 at the Bochum Katholikentag when a 
statement slipped by some rather astute people about labor’s 
natural right to codetermination — a right grounded in the 
natural law. That was quite a bombshell; it put the Catholic 
Church in Germany apparently 100 per cent behind the unions 
in their demands for codetermination. The repercussions were 
immediate and strong. Cardinal Frings shortly stated that this 
was not an immediate demand — it was a long-term objective 
which he qualified in a number of ways. The Catholic Em- 
ployers Association — the Bund Katholischer Unternehmer — 
then issued an equally qualified view. Next, the Holy Father in 
three or four major instances made his point of view clear. 
Briefly, it is this: there is no natural right to codetermination; 
the Bochum statement was in error. Secondly, if codetermina- 
tion is to be chosen, it should be freely negotiated and not 
imposed by law, certainly not by the type of law in Germany 
which centralizes control in the hands of a few officials of the 
Central Labor Organization. If you must have it, it is better 
to have it at the plant level and not centralized in the main labor 
organizations. Finally, and this is the latest statement — to the 
Turin Social Week in 1952 — if you must have it by law, it is 
appropriate to have it only in cases similar to those in which 
Catholic social teaching endorses nationalization, i.e., cases 
wherein concentration of private power endangers the public 
welfare. 

The political position of the Church shifted with the reaction 
to the Bochum statment. At first, the Church was 100 per cent 
behind the codetermination law. Then with the sharp reaction, 
particularly from Rome, qualifications were made, especially 
about centralization of power. As a result, the unions felt that 
the Church had almost betrayed them, by its hesitant endorse- 
ment of what before it seemed to have endorsed wholeheartedly. 
At the present time, I would say that very important churchmen 
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in Germany still favor codetermination, but in a more modified 
form. So much for the ideological background. 

Now, I would like to have Mr. Lit explain the first law — the 
law for iron, coal, and steel that was passed on May 21, 1951. 

MR. LIT: Consideration of this law which was passed in 
May 1951 and became effective in its entirety by December 
1951 will help us see the problem from a concrete point of view. 
I mean the problem of centralization of power, that is, the role 
of the central labor organization, and the extent to which the 
workers’ representatives come from the plant rather than from 
the union federation. To understand the law we have to see it 
in terms of German corporation law which sets up three main 
bodies: the Supervisory Board, the Managing Board, and the 
stockholders meeting. For our purposes, we need think mainly 
of the first two. 

The Supervisory Board in a West German Corporation, as 
its main task, appoints and supervises the Board of Managers. 
The Board of Managers function, on the other hand, is the day- 
to-day operation of the enterprise. Actually, things are not quite 
so rigid; frequently the Supervisory Board goes beyond super- 
vision and control and lays down certain policy lines. 

Now how does codetermination fit into this pattern? Accord- 
ing to the law, the Supervisory Board normally has eleven 
members: five represent the workers, five represent the stock- 
holders, and the “eleventh man” is chosen by the other ten as a 
presumably impartial member. 

How are the five labor representatives chosen? Two of them 
— a plant manual worker and a plant white collar worker — 
are nominated by the works council which, however, should 
consult with the trade union and the union federation in its 
selection. Should there be a serious dispute over the nominees 
between the union federation and the works council, the final 
decision would be made by the Minister of Labor. The next two 
men, who may or may not be employees of the enterprise, are 
chosen by the central labor federation in consultation with both 
the works council and the particular union in the plant; in case 
of a dispute over these men, the labor federation has the last 
word. Finally, the federation selects a fifth “additional” person, 
who may not be an employee of the labor organization or 
enterprise. 

How are the five stockholders’ representatives chosen? Four 
of the five are a relatively free choice, but the fifth “additional” 
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man must be a person without any economic ties with the enter- 
prise and may not be a representative of an employers’ organi- 
zation. 

Thus we have the five and five, with the “eleventh man” 
chosen by these ten. If they cannot agree, there is a complicated 
mechanism under the law by which the stockholders themselves 
would select the “eleventh man.” 


The Management Board consists of a Technical Director, a 
Commercial Director, and a so-called Labor Director (Arbeits- 
direktor) ; the latter’s appointment or removal can be vetoed by 
a majority of the labor group in the Supervisory Board. Thus, 
you not only have labor members 50-50 on the Supervisory 
Board but they practically appoint the man who handles person- 
nel matters and who is a member in full standing in the Manage- 
ment Board of the corporation. From the point of view of power 
politics, you might argue that the Labor Director can always be 
outvoted. However, he does, in the first place, have a great deal 
of moral authority; and, second, nothing can be done behind 
his back since policy questions must be discussed with him and he 
has a vote on any major decision. Also, he has quite a bit of 
leeway within his bailiwick: Personnel matters, seeing what 
can be done about welfare matters such as housing for the 
workers, and so on. 

Now that we have a general idea of the working of the law 
from a formal point of view, I should like to ask Father Cronin 
to explain the Works Council Movement in relation to codeter- 
mination. 

FR. CRONIN: Anything that is done by the Works Council 
is done by two distinct groups in conference. The Works Council 
representing the workers deals with the Managing Board rep- 
resenting the corporation, both remaining distinct entities. This 
is something like what our unions do in their day-by-day imple- 
menting of collective bargaining, although actual collective 
bargaining in Germany is done by the union, not the works 
council. 

By contrast, the codetermination law for iron, coal, and steel 
put labor right in the top management position. As a result, for 
example, the person who deals with the union in collective 
bargaining might be a Labor Director appointed by the union. 
Further, wage and price policies which could be used in bargain- 
ing with the union, would be set under the control or general 
supervision of a board of which 50 per cent of the members 
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were from labor. Labor has control from within under the co- 
determination law, whereas in the works council system, any 
codetermination is handled by an outside party coming in. 

Where works council laws of the different states permit co- 
determination, the chances are that it will be exercised by right 
of veto, Vetorecht, rather than by the parties coming together 
and jointly reaching a decision. The works council may veto a 
decision, thus throwing it into arbitration either to a special 
arbitrator or to a labor court. As a concrete example, suppose 
that the Opal Works in Russelsheim decided to close down a 
major division, throwing 800 people out of work. The works 
council would be able first to demand an accounting of the 
reasons; then, to veto that decision and throw it into arbitration 
until the decision has been justified. Management could not 
arbitrarily close down that section and throw 800 people out of 
work without discussing its reasons with labor, and in case of 
a veto, submitting it to an outside court. 

Contrast that with the codetermination law, under which all 
of that discussion would be in the Management Board, the 
Vorstand, or if necessary in the Supervisory Board, the Auf- 
sichtsrat. There is the basic difference between the two 
approaches. 

Professor Baerwald, now that we have covered some main 
features of the 1951 law, would you give us a comparison with 
the later law, passed in 1952? 


PROF. BAERWALD: After the war, the coal, iron, and 
steel industries were operated by Allied trustees and not really 
by German management. In 1948, the Allies turned the man- 
agement back to German trustees until a final settlement was 
made, particularly regarding the reorganization of the steel 
industry with the view of eliminating the immense cartels. At 
that time, German labor demanded participation in management 
under the threat of a strike and it was under this threat that 
the first comanagement law was passed. Then, labor demanded 
the extension of codetermination to all industry but found much 
resistance on the part of political parties and of government. 
As a result, a law was passed in 1952 granting labor some par- 
ticipation, but it is not called a codetermination law. It concerns 
an “industrial constitution” — constitution in somewhat the 
same sense as we sometimes refer to collective agreements in 
this country. German labor is highly dissatisfied with this law; 
I understand that the former president of the German Federa- 
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tion of Labor failed of re-election because he was accused of not 
having been able to get a better law for other industries, as they 
had in iron and steel. 


What is the difference between codetermination and the in- 
dustrial constitution law? The basic difference is that labor in 
this second law which applies to all industry is not represented 
on the management level. And, on the Supervisory Board it has 
only one-third of the members contrasted to 50 per cent in the 
codetermination law. Nevertheless, the second law specifies 
clearly the areas of participation of labor with regard to person- 
nel matters, economic decisions of management, and technical 
changes in the enterprise. With regard to decisions on hiring, 
firing, and layoffs, the 1952 law re-establishes the shop councils 
set up in the 1922 law. The law states that hiring and firing 
require the consent of the shop council, which seems to give that 
body great power; but, if the council refuses consent, consent 
can be given by a labor court. (Labor courts are not new; they 
go back to the Weimar Republic. For details about them, I would 
recommend the careful study by Frieda Wunderlich). Ultimately, 
the court will have to make a decision; from long German ex- 
perience, it is likely that the decision will favor management 
rather than labor in most cases. 


With regard to economic questions, some of the points which 
come under the purview of economic participation are: Change 
from one type of production to another; a cutback in productive 
capacity; or, a change in corporate structure, let us say, a 
merger. The second law requires some communication between 
labor and management on these matters and for this purpose 
the so-called Economic Committee has been set up; management 
must communicate with the Economic Committee if it proposes 
any of these economic changes. But here again, in case of a 
disagreement, the district labor court has to give an expert 
finding on the merit of the measures proposed by management. 
This introduces judicial procedure into the settlement of eco- 
nomic issues and labor definitely feels that it is not merely an 
arbitrary decision on the part of management. 

The same is true of the third phase of this law which has to 
do with technical innovations. If no agreement can be reached 
between management and the Economic Committee, again the 
court can make findings which would either uphold or deny the 
position of management. 


——————————————— 


———— 
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So here we find a roundabout method for labor’s participa- 
tion in management; but it is not the direct participation found 
in the codetermination law, nor is there any possibility for 
labor to veto the decisions of management. In other words, it 
is a glorification of the works council law which has already 
been in existence. 

One final remark. Many of the issues being settled in this 
country by collective bargaining are settled in Germany through 
legislation. This is easily explained historically: in Germany, 
as in France and England, labor has long been represented in 
the political legislature, but this is not true here. Therefore, 
social gains have been made through legislation there, but 
largely through collective bargaining here. However, the net 
effect is about the same. 

Now, I would like to ask Mr. Lit what information he has 
obtained about the working out of this type of legislation. 


MR. LIT: I am glad that Professor Baerwald pointed out 
that there was really a tremendous struggle in Germany before 
the passage of these laws. There were bitter struggles, polemics, 
and a serious threat of a strike. There were disputes, not only 
among the main participants but even among small groups of 
students such as you find at this table. You may have noted that 
Professor Baerwald disagrees with me on the matter of pre- 
cursors of these laws; but perhaps there may not be any funda- 
mental disagreement. I would be the first to admit that some- 
thing very new has been added but I would still insist, that there 
was, in the final analysis, an organic growth between the present 
and the past. 

Now, to come to the question. Before describing how the law 
is working out, I would like to present a few main problems. 
One: Will management and labor really cooperate, or under the 
facade of partnership will a very bitter struggle ensue? Two: Is 
German labor technically equipped to carry out the responsibil- 
ities that devolve upon it as a partner or co-manager in industry? 
Three, and perhaps most interesting: How are the representa- 
tives of labor to meet their somewhat ambiguous role? On the one 
hand, the labor representatives on the Supervisory Board and on 
the Board of Management are to regard themselves as the instru- 
ments for the well-being of the plant as a whole; the law expressly 
states that they are not bound by any mandate or instruction, by 
any organization. On the other hand, realistically, they are the 
representatives of labor. They are asked to play the role of feeling 
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somewhat Jovian regarding the plant and yet they must be able 
to say and feel that, in the last analysis, it is labor which is co- 
determining. That is one of the more interesting of modern 


dilemmas in the field of industrial relations and I do not think | 


we are as yet in a position to know how this will work out. 

My sources of information are the German labor leaders 
whom I have spoken to both here and abroad. The consensus 
amongst them is one of, at the very least, guarded optimism. I 
would say that they are so far quite satisfied with the way the 


Law of 1951 — on coal, iron, and steel — is working out. In | 


general, they feel that only time will tell; it will be at least five 
years before we can come to any definitive and objective evalua- 
tion. Further, most of the labor people with whom I have con- 
tact emphasize that the new law has already introduced what 
they call a new social climate in the plant. Workers feel that 
they have their friend at court, that their dignity as human 
beings has received some external form of recognition. There 
are little problems connected with that too. For example, the 
salary and perquisites of the labor representatives on the Super- 
visory Board and particularly on the Management Board are 


quite high; according to general tradition, this is somewhat | 


frowned upon. 


The German worker, traditionally, is not too happy when his 
labor leaders make quite a bit more money than he does. One 
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day I was speaking to a German labor representative on a su- | 


pervisory board and I asked: “How do you men feel about your 
making so much more than the others? Far be it from me to 
imply that these material advantages may change your ideology, 
but is it not possible that the workers may look upon you with 
some suspicion?” And he told me a story which may be the 
answer as to how this is going to work out. He said that when- 
ever he went to work he had always worn an old French beret 
which he picked up somewhere in his travels. One day, the 
workers came to him and said: “Brother Unionist, we would 
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like to say something; we hope you don’t take it amiss.” “Well, | 
what is it?” he asked. “Look,” they said, “all those other fellows | 


on the Supervisory Board — the stockholders’ representatives 
— do you see what nice new shiny hats they wear? Why don’t 
you throw away your old beret and buy a hat; we want you to 
look just as good as they do.” I leave that story to you and you 
can infer from it what you will. 
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And now Professor Baerwald, given these trends, would you 
tell us what you think of the future implications of codetermina- 
tion; and perhaps more specifically, what must labor do to pre- 
pare properly for its function? 

PROF. BAERWALD: I found in Germany last year that 
responsible labor leaders realize that they have a very difficult 
problem at hand because they are short of trained people who 
would be a match to the high-powered lawyers and technicians 
usually found on the Board of Directors. We must realize the 
difference between a European and an American labor move- 
ment. In Europe, most of the union members and leaders have 
only a primary school education which, although it is pretty 
good, is not of course the equivalent of a European high school 
and university education. On the other hand, the management 
group has at least a high school, and most of them a university 
education. One indication of this large educational difference 
is that German unions, far more than American unions, try to 
close the gap by adult education courses, by trade union schools; 
for the latter, they made particularly large appropriations after 
the war, and erected new buildings to house these schools. Rank 
and file members take short courses in collective bargaining, 
history, labor law, and general subjects. In addition, the so- 
called labor academies, which are usually organized by the state, 
offer two-year courses which are attended by rank and file 
members sent by their unions to get this special training. But 
all this is in no way equivalent to the educational deficiency. So, 
one of the great dangers is that the union representatives may 
be easily taken in, may even unconsciously adopt management’s 
viewpoint, thereby nullifying the very purpose for which they 
have been sent into these various boards. But it is too soon to 
make any judgment. In fact, I want to conclude my contribution 
by saying that, it seems to me, there is more interest in co- 
determination in the United States than there is in Germany. I 
have been receiving letters from well-known German leaders 
saying, in effect: “What’s all the excitement about; please go 
slow with your questions because we cannot possibly supply you 
with the answers at this time.” 

And now I would like to ask Father Cronin if he would dis- 
cuss the larger implications of codetermination for other 
countries. 

FR. CRONIN: From my three months’ study over there, I 
would agree with Doctor Baerwald on the relative calmness in 
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Germany. German management, particularly, was far more 
polite and restrained in discussing what seems to us to be a 
revolutionary law than I could possibly imagine American man- 
agement being under far less stringent circumstances. Rarely 
did anyone get angry; they were deeply interested, but they had 
their feelings under control. 


Regarding the broader implications of codetermination, the | 


fact that it is being discussed in the United States naturally 
raises the question: Is the interest mere curiosity, or is there any 


chance that American labor might go in for such a movement? | 


To answer involves entering the realm of prophecy, but my own 
guess is that the American labor movement is not interested in 
this as an article for import. They supported the German move- 
ment against their own private better judgment simply because 
the Germans wanted it. But the reports on the movement that 
American labor people in Germany were sending back to union 
leaders here were, frankly, unfavorable. They did not like it; 


they feared it; they thought it was diverting German labor from | 
more profitable goals of raising standards of living and improv- 


ing collective bargaining. It was getting them into something 
that might be a mere formal victory and might even turn into 


gigantic company unionism. Hence, I would not feel that Amer- | 


ican labor wants codetermination as such. 


We have heard many observations that labor is invading the 
sphere of management in the United States. Certainly it has 
extended and probably will continue to extend what it considers 
the legitimate area of collective bargaining. From wages, hours, 
and working conditions in a narrow sense, it has now developed 
an interest in general working conditions that might even in- 
clude some of the broader economic decisions in the plant. But 
American labor looks at all this within the framework of collec- 
tive bargaining or, possibly, even political action. Not even our 
more leftist leaders hope to sit in the councils of management. 
I do not think that codetermination will be a slogan for Amer- 
ican labor in the predictable future. 

What about labor elsewhere in Europe? You may have read 
Father Thomas’ “Codetermination and the European Worker” 
in the October 1952 issue of the AMERICAN CATHOLIC SOCIOLOGI- 
CAL REVIEW; his analysis puts the German movement as part of 
a general framework of agitation for basically all Europe. Well, 
like the discussions of my two colleagues on antecedents, it is 
hard to pin down atmosphere, trends, and broad movements. My 
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own feeling is that European labor in general has not yet shown 
any great interest in codetermination in the German sense of the 
term. The German effort so far has been strictly at the plant 
level. Germany has not as yet had national or local economic 
councils; they will probably come. Elsewhere in Europe, labor 
does have great interest in codetermination in the sense of par- 
ticipation in broader economic decisions. The impetus, backed 
frequently by Papal social teaching on the Industry Council 
Plan, is for broader councils on industry, regional, and national 
levels. There is a codetermination law in a very broad sense in 
Holland and Belgium, and there are works councils or the equiv- 
alent in France and Italy. I have seen no evidence that labor 
elsewhere is interested in repeating the German experiment 
even though they may be using the same language — the French 
“cogestion,” the Italian “co-gestione,” etc. 

To summarize, the two movements are distinct in substance 
although frequently using the same terminology. I have yet to 
see any distinct signs that Mitbestimmung — the codetermina- 
tion movement — is spreading outside of Germany in the form 
that it has taken within Germany. 

With that I shall turn the meeting over to our Chairman. 


BRO. SCHNEPP then summarized the panel discussion, and 
called for questions from the floor. 


DISCUSSION 


DR. FRANZ MUELLER, College of St. Thomas, St. Paul, 
Minn.: 1) Briefs, in The Proletariat, pointed out that the 
modern wage-earner’s existence is characterized by extraneous 
determination, the opposite of codetermination wherein workers 
interfere, so to say, with the disposition of property. Although 
this is not my position, it has been offered to argue that codeter- 
mination is really a crude way of socialization, a boring from 
within, so to speak. 2) In “Should Labor Sit in the Office?” 
Briefs maintains that in Germany we should distinguish the 
union movement (identified with codetermination) from the 
labor movement (the ordinary workers are not much interest- 
ed) ; so, instead of increasing the dignity of the worker, codeter- 
mination may have further proletarianized him. 3) Did not 
the late Phil Murray say that we should have something like 
codetermination in this country? 

BRO. SCHNEPP: Father Cronin, would you like to com- 
ment on the third point? 
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statement as the leadoff for an article I wrote last March. But, 
on making inquiries around C.I.0. headquarters, I found out 
that it was just another one of those things ghost-writers write 
and that nobody took very seriously. It is similar to the steel- 
workers’ recent demand for a guaranteed wage which was not 
taken as seriously by them as it was by much of the press and 
by many of our Catholic colleagues who seemed to consider it 
as at least a second grade dogma. 

MR. ROBERT McNAMARA, S.J., graduate student at Saint 
Louis University: Dr. Baerwald, in regard to codetermination 
as a retreat from Socialism’s goal of nationalization, I would 
like to raise two points: 1) Did not the D.G.B. after the war use 
codetermination as a rallying cry to reorganize the free German 
confederation of labor? 2) In a speech at Dusseldorf in 1950, 
Dr. Victor Agartz speaking for the executive board of the 
D.G.B., said that he wanted to use codetermination as an instru- 
ment for the reorganization of German economy — to put the 
economic and political good in the governing bodies of the sev- 
eral states. Viewing that against the background of Socialism 
that Agartz represents, it seems to me that the long time goal 
of nationalization is not greatly affected by codetermination. 

BRO. SCHNEPP: Dr. Baerwald, do you want to handle both 
questions? 

DR. BAERWALD: Yes. 

On the first question, as a matter of fact the German Con- 
federation of Labor was reestablished almost immediately after 
the breakdown of the Hitler regime. Certain groups just don’t 
stay repressed when they are forced to go underground; in 
Germany, two groups of this type were the religious organiza- 
tions for the laity and the labor organizations — they came back 
immediately. So there was no great need to create a rallying 
cry and codetermination was not used as a lever to get them 
started again. 

On the second question, you will not get old-line Social Dem- 
ocrats to concede that they are giving up nationalization. But 
the proceedings of the German Social Democratic party show 
that they do not mention nationalization the way it was mentioned 
during the interwar period. My interpretation of the emphasis 
on codetermination is this: You cannot very well keep a union 
going unless you achieve, or seem to achieve, something for its 
members. German labor leaders realize that they cannot go as 
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far as American labor leaders in increasing labor income be- 
cause, first, there is a great need for industrial investment 
which must come from current revenue; and second, too rapid 
rise in labor costs might cause difficulties, considering the pre- 
cariousness of the German economic structure. Codetermination 
is something tangible which can be demanded without violating 
the delicate economic structure but which gives the workers a 
feeling that they are participating in economic decisions. Ger- 
man labor leaders have told me that one of the primary purposes 
of codetermination is to lessen potential tension if unemploy- 
ment were to increase, because it could serve as a technique of 
communication between labor and management as they tried to 
solve these frictions in this institutionalized manner. 

I still think codetermination represents a certain retreat 
from Socialism but I don’t regret that at all. In the past, the 
continental labor movement has been altogether too ideological 
and not too much concerned with the immediate problems of 
labor. This has changed, to some extent, and I welcome codeter- 
mination. I think that also takes care of the questions raised 
by Dr. Mueller. 

REV. JOHN P. WALSH, O.M.I., De Mazenod Scholasticate, 
San Antonio, Texas: I am interested in the reactions of our 
United States Military Government toward codetermination. 
Are they indicative in any way of what reactions they might 
have in this country toward further progress toward the In- 
dustry Council Plan? 

BRO. SCHNEPP: First, Father Cronin, and then Mr. Lit 
might want to answer this. 

FR. CRONIN: It is hard to generalize because, when I was 
in Germany, these matters were no longer handled by the Mili- 
tary Government but by the State Department. But, from others 
who were there under the Military Government, I gathered that it 
was naturally quite hostile to anything like that. The military 
mind deals with the economic situation primarily in terms of 
the top people in corporations; the military mind is very akin 
to the management mind. Certainly any reaction they would 
have would be one of opposition. As to what they would have to 
say about the Industry Council Plan or any system of social co- 
ordination here in the United States, a great deal would depend 
on what form it took. I would repeat, as a general statement, 
that the military mind would go along pretty close to 100 per 
cent with whatever was the prevailing opinion of industry. 
Would you care to say anything about this, Mr. Lit? 
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MR. LIT: I might venture a few words on this rather deli- 
cate subject. It is true that German labor charged that the 
Military Government was not sympathetic to what labor regard- 
ed as its legitimate strivings for codetermination. You recall 
that works council legislation was passed on a Land or state 
level; in some of the state laws, specifically in those of Hesse 
and Wuertemberg-Baden, there was a high degree of labor par- 
ticipation in traditional managerial decisions. At that time 
General Clay suspended those sections of the law which provid- 
ed for this economic codetermination. It is not my province to 
go into the motives of General Clay, but I will say that the issue 
was raised as a juridical constitutional problem. General Clay 
took the position that it was still an open question as to how the 
future federal Constitution would reserve varying powers to the 
states and the central government on this question. You can 
understand that German labor was not satisfied with what they 
regarded as a purely juridical decision; they maintained that 
General Clay should not have suspended the sections of these 
laws. Following the ratification of the Constitution, the German 
government took a long time in passing federal legislation on the 
subject. Because of that, Commissioner McCloy removed the 
suspensions on those sections of the laws on the grounds that 
the federal government had had adequate time to act. However, 
the whole issue of the American attitude became somewhat un- 
real as soon as the federal government did pass the codetermina- 
tion law. It is a fact, however, that General Clay did suspend 
parts of the legislation which German labor regarded as dear, 
while on the other hand, a civil representative of the American 
government did later lift the suspension. 

DR. BELA KOVRIG, Marquette University, Milwaukee, 
Wis.: Isn’t codetermination the result of a particular set of con- 
ditions? 1) reaction against statism, Hitlerism; 2) antagonism 
of labor toward the present government, due to previous con- 
ditioning; 3) the economic situation, with no marketing prob- 
lem, which makes it easy for labor and management to agree to 
shift the burden to the consumer; 4) there is a close relation 
between shop councils and the union movement so that codeter- 
mination, far from weakening the labor movement, strengthens 
it. In the future, when this artificial balance is replaced by 
normal conditions, the entire meaning of codetermination will 
be changed. 


BRO. SCHNEPP: That is a rather long analysis. I would 
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simply ask the panel: It there anything in the analysis with 
which you might disagree? 

FR. CRONIN: I would merely question the domination of 
the works councils by the trade unions; I think that is a highly 
disputed point. The main focus of Communist penetration is on 
the works council level; to that extent at least there is a diver- 
gence between works council trends and the trend of the nation- 
al unions which so far are free from Communist influence at the 
top levels. 

MR. LIT: First, I would agree that the steel industry is so 
atypical that it is almost impossible to draw any valid generali- 
zations from what happens there. The analysis on that point 
is quite correct since for a long time there was a limit on steel 
production and now steel is in a boom situation. Second, I would 
not agree that labor is opposed to state intervention as such. 
Perhaps it has some suspicions of the so-called bourgeois state, 
but if labor controlled the state, I am not at all sure that it would 
then oppose statism. Third, I would agree that by and large the 
works councils are not regarded by the unions as their enemy. 
But there is some institutional rivalry between the two; witness 
the loud disappointment expressed by the unions over the new 
law which gives the codetermination rights largely to the works 
councils. Why? They say they object not because they are op- 
posed to works councils but because a works council will think 
in terms of the plant and fall victim to Betriebsegoismus where- 
as the unions would have a more general view of the economy. 

DR. BAERWALD: I found the analysis interesting but I 
want to repeat: after two world wars and one depression, 
European labor is less ideologically inclined. Further, it is very 
difficult to get European workers to strike; they are more in- 
terested in employment than in any high level changes in the 
future. The codetermination law, while it seems very revolu- 
tionary on paper, is actually part of the larger picture of post- 
war European society which is characterized by a spirit of con- 
servatism and a spirit of restoration. Of course we don’t know 
how long this thing is going to last and especially how these 
institutions will work out in the event of a depression. 

BRO. SCHNEPP: That will have to be the last question. Our 
sincere thanks to Father Cronin, Mr. Lit, and Dr. Baerwald; to 
you as a good audience; and to the participants in, the discussion. 


(Condensation of tape recording prepared by Brother Gerald J. Schnepp, 
S.M., associate professor of sociology, Saint Louis University, Saint Louis, 
Missouri.) 














POST-DEPRESSION FERTILITY IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


In 1933, with 2,307,000 births, the crude birth rate was 18.4; 
since 1946, annual births have totaled over 3,650,000 and the 
crude birth rate has been over 24. Similarly, the ratio between 
births and 1000 women aged 15 — 44 inclusively: has risen 
from 69 in 1933 to current levels of approximately 105. In turn, 
the post-war seasonal fertility variations have returned to their 
familiar pre-war bimodal pattern. It would seem, then, that 
fertility has attained stability at a relatively high level. But 
these indexes of fertility are crude, and it is our purpose to view 
the trends in the light of more refined indexes. First, attention 
will be turned to the proportion of women of different ages who 
have borne children. Secondly, we shall look at the children, to 
find out how many are first-born, second born, etc. For these 
discussions, the use of birth data corrected for underregistra- 
tion or underenumeration is prescribed,? but since such correc- 
tions have been made for only whites, the analysis is restricted 
to them. Thirdly, parity and marital fertility data will receive 
comment. Each discussion, then, will involve an explanation of 
the construction of rates and an indication of their post-depres- 
sion trends. 

1. Births by Age of Mother 

The conventional distributions of births by age of mother 
respect 5-year age groups of mothers. Thus, for example, births 
are considered with respect to their occurrence to women aged 
15-19, 20-24, etc. Since 1933, the volume of births occurring to 
women of each such age group has increased. But the percentage 
of births for each age group has varied; the women in the 


1 Hereafter age groupings are stated inclusively. 

2 Uncorrected data would show spurious gains as registration or 
enumeration improved. Cf. Federal Security Agency, National Office of 
Vital Statistics, Vital Statistics — Special Reports, Volume 36, Number 2, 
p- 471; hereafter items of this series cited thus: Vit. Stat. — Sp. Rep. 36 
(2) 471. It may be noted that correcting 1921-1933 data revealed more 
fertility decline than the uncorrected data could; apparently, however, the 
main differences between the corrected and uncorrected rates occurred be- 
cause the former covered the entire nation, whereas the latter cover the 
changing, or expanding, Birth Registration Area (Vit. Stat. — Sp. Rep., 
36 (1) 4), which by 1933 covered the United States. 
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“middle group,” those aged 20-29, had 58 per cent of the births 
in 1933 but 66 per cent in 1949. The age-specific rate, ratio 
between the number of births to women of an age group and 
the total number of said age group, has shown parallel changes. 
Since 1933, the age-specific rates have practically all risen, the 
women aged 20-29 have had the most gain, but they, like those 
aged 15-19, have acquired widely fluctuating rates. The women 
aged 30-39 have more stable rates, moving steadily upward. 

One method of combining age-specific rates is simply to sum- 
marize the annual female rates for each age; such summations 
are called reproduction rates. But for recent years, these sum- 
mations vary mainly with the widely fluctuating rates of a re- 
stricted group, those aged 20-34. Moreover, as T. J. Woofter 
observes, 


the traditional reproduction rate sums the age-specific 
female fertility rates for every age in a single calendar 
year, and assumes that these rates will remain constant 
as the mothers progress through the child-bearing period. 
... since fertility rates actually fluctuate from year to 
year, sometimes sharply, this presents an unrealistic pic- 
ture.* 

Thus “current” reproduction rates, revealing what fertility 
would be if the age-specific rates of one year remained constant, 
are inadequate for describing fertility in a period of rate 
changes such as we have recently experienced. “The events of 
the 1940’s demonstrated in practice . . . that these (current 
reproduction) rates are incapable in their conventional form of 
coping in meaningful fashion with sudden short-run changes 
in birth rates which might not affect the eventual size of com- 
pleted families.’’* 

Attention is currently turned, then, to other summations of 
age-specific rates. One approach is to summarize the rates that 
a group of women have experienced during their reproductive 
ages. Instead of summing a given single year’s age-specific rates 
and thereby obtaining what is known as a “current reproduction 
rate,” demographers prefer to sum the rates that the women 
born in a single year have attained at each year of their repro- 
ductive lives, so the resultant summation is called a “cohort” or 
“generation reproduction rate.”® Such a procedure takes “de- 

3 Vit. Stat. — Sp. Rep. 38 (4) 65. 

4 Vit. Stat. — Sp. Rep. 33 (11) 196. 


5 The terminology, like the methodology, is a carry-over from life 
table analysis. 
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laying” and “catching up” into account. But it requires age- 
specific rates for women of each age-group who have passed 
through the reproductive ages, and many of these rates are not 
available; moreover, it describes the fertility of those women 
who have passed through the age of 44, at least, and hence it 
cannot define current fertility. At 1953, thus, such rates could 
be calculated, if the age-specific rates were available, for women 
born as late as 1908; but since the women aged 20-29 (born as 
late as 1932) show highest and most variable fertility, the 
cohort procedure, despite its merits, cannot reveal current fer- 
tility trends.° 

Another way of combining the information on births by age 
of mother is to obtain the average age of the mothers bearing 
children each year. The median age of mothers bearing children 
in 1940 was 26.3; in 1943, it was 26.1, so that the median age 
has changed little.’ The Statistical Bulletin reports that the 
“average age at which white mothers... have borne their chil- 
dren” was 28.2 in 1930, 27.5 in 1946;° again the difference is 
hardly significant. But when these data are broken down by 
birth order, and average ages calculated for women having their 
first, second and third child, it is found that the average age for 
them has gone up and for the higher birth orders it has de- 
creased slightly if at all. This means that in the 1940’s many 
women who had postponed lower-order births were “catching 
up”; but there was no such process at the higher birth orders. 
Thus the “average age of mothers” without regard to birth 
order has attained some stability, only because two counter- 
tendencies have temporarily neutralized each other; to appreci- 
ate these tendencies, we turn to birth-order fertility rates. 


2. Births by Birth Order 


The volume of first-born, second-born and third-born has 
risen above 1920-30 levels; the volume of fourth-born has re- 
turned to 1920-30 levels; for each higher birth order, the vol- 
ume of births has declined below 1920-30 levels. In turn, then, 





® Cohort rates, it may be noted, could be made using estimates of 
fertility for women in the upper reproductive ages, where variability is 
low. Cohort reproduction rates based on birth recordings have been made 
for years up to 1938 (Vit. Stat. — Sp. Rep., 33 (4) 65-68); no upward 
trend is revealed in these rates. 

7 Vit. Stat. — Sp. Rep. 35 (10) 185. 

8 Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, Statistical Bulletin, Volume 
29, Number 10, p. 3; hereafter cited: Stat. Bull. 29 (10) 3. 
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the percentage of first and second births has risen since 1920 
from 50 per cent in 1920 to 65 per cent in 1950, that for third 
born has remained constant, and that for higher birth orders 
has declined; the only notable change in these trends since the 
depression is the wide variability of the percentage of first 
born.’ In turn, the rates, birth-order births per 1000 women 
aged 15-44, have distinctive variations; for first- and second- 
borns, 1933 was the low-rate year, for third-born the period 
1935-9 was low, for fourth-born 1936-40, and for higher orders, 
1935-49. The variability of the post-depression rates may be 
said to be inversely proportional to the birth order if one bears 
in mind that the rate for first-born has varied tremendously. 
Thus the birth-order rates parallel the age-specific rates in that 
the post-depression pattern is one of wide variability for high 
rates, and a generally smooth declining trend for low rates. 
Summations of the birth-order rates, then, should be done on a 
cohort basis. But, as we have seen, cohort analysis can describe 
only the past generation’s fertility. Hence an effort is here made 
to calculate first current birth-order summations, and then a 
cohort summation. 

One method of summarizing birth-order data consists in 
totaling the products of the birth-order times the annual per 
cent of births of the respective orders; in 1949 first-borns con- 
tributed 35.0 per cent of the total births, second-borns 31.0 per 
cent, etc., so that 35.0 would be multiplied by one, 31.8 by two, 
etc,, and the products summed. Such an index would measure 
cumulative fertility in terms of the annual birth-order compo- 
sition, and it would vary mainly with the proportion of higher- 
order births. Accordingly, the trend for this summation has 
been persistently downward since 1920. 

Another method of summarizing birth-order data consists 
in totaling the products of each annual birth-order rate by its 
respective birth-order; in 1949 there were 36.0 first-borns per 
1000 women aged 15-44, 31.8 second-borns, etc., so that 36.0 
would be multiplied by one, 31.8 by two, etc., and the products 
summed. Such an index would measure cumulative fertility in 
terms of the annual birth-order rates; it would vary mainly 
with the relatively high rates for lower birth orders. The weight- 


®° Though pre-depression declines occurred for all birth orders, Lorimer 
and Osborne could write in 1934, “The conspicuous elasticity of birth rates 
under modern conditions is in large part a function of varying frequencies 
of very large families.” (Dynamics of Population, p. 281). 
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ing by birth order, however, partially frees the index from the 
main defect of “current reproduction rates,” 7.e., undue reliance 
on the highly unstable lower-order rates. The trend for this 
summation was downward until 1939 and thereafter slowly and 
erratically upward to 1930 levels. 


A third summation attempts to respect the three variables, 
birth-order, percentage of births in each birth-order, and birth- 
order rates. It totals the products of annual birth-order rates 
multiplied by a fraction, of which the numerator is birth-order 
and the denominator is respective percentage of births of that 
birth-order. Thus the 1949 rate of 36.0 for first-born is multi- 
plied by one over 35.0, the 31.8 for second-born by two over 
31.0, etc., and the products summed. Such an index views total 
current birth-order rates in terms of their proportional con- 
tribution to cumulative fertility. Its main defect is that of the 
preceding index, reliance for variability on the fluctuations of 
the relatively high rates of the lower birth-orders; the denom- 
inator, percentage of births in respective birth-orders, has been 
seen to vary with the rates generally, though declining more for 
higher-order births and conversely increasing more at the outset 
of a rising fertility for lower-order births; hence the index re- 
flects primarily trends in second-, third-, and perhaps fourth- 
born, where rates have come up though percentages remain 
relatively constant. The index, then, reveals a low fertility level 
at 1932, and gains thereafter to levels of World War I. 


The foregoing indexes of fertility have one fault in common, 
that they vary with the rates of only selected birth orders. De- 
pending on how they are constructed, they reflect either lower- 
birth order trends and thus point upward, or they reflect higher- 
birth order trends and thus point downward. Thus “current” 
birth-order indexes have the same, though not always as serious, 
inadequacies of “current” reproduction rates. 


Cohort combinations, however, of fertility rates, then, are 
those summations of the birth-order rates that women have expe- 
rienced throughout their reproductive ages. This experience can 
be recorded in two main ways, that of “children ever born,” 
based on information gathered usually at the census, and that 
of “birth order.” It happens that data on “children ever born” 
were gathered in the 1950 census on a 314 per cent sample, but 
“budget problems have made necessary an indefinite postpone- 
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ment of the proposed tabulation of fertility data from the 1950 
census.” 7° 

An analysis aimed at a cohort summation of birth-order data 
meets two similar difficulties from lack of data. In obtaining the 
rates to be summed, attention must be given the ages of the 
women, or rates for the women at each age, since the age com- 
position of the reproductive women has changed in the post- 
depression period. Secondly, in obtaining these rates, attention 
must be paid to what is known as parity, “the number of pre- 
vious children borne by a woman,” " for example, the denomi- 
nator of the rate for second-born should include only those 
women who had experienced first births. 


Now for only censal and recent intercensal years, births 
have been reported by both age of mother and birth order; thus 
in 1949, 1000 women aged 20-24 had 85.8 first-borns, 68.7 
second-borns, etc.; the 1930 rates have not been corrected for 
underenumeration.’? These basic data for 1930 and 1949 show 
that the average of the gains of the age-specific rates on first- 
born was about 51 per cent; for second-born, about 80 per cent; 
for third-born, about 47 per cent; for fourth-born, 37 per cent; 
for fifth-born, about 25 per cent; for sixth- and seventh-born, 
about 46 per cent; and for eighth- and higher-born, about 49 
per cent.’* Such contrasts presumably will lessen; but the post- 
depression gains, in lower birth orders, have accentuated at 
least temporarily the pattern of the small family. Additional 
analysis of these basic data only points up the need of cohort 
summations of the birth-order data; lacking age-specific birth- 
order rates, we shall attempt to construct a crude cohort birth- 
order index summing the rates of birth-order births per 1000 
women 15-44. 


10 Vit. Stat. — Sp. Rep., 38 (11) 196, note 6 (publication of Feb. 22, 
1952). The last Census release on marital fertility, based on the ratio of 
children (0-4) to women, covered findings of the Current Population 
Survey of 1949 (Current Population Reports, Population Characteristics, 
Series P—20, Number 27). 

11 Vit. Stat. — Sp. Rep., 36 (9) 189, note 4 (release of Oct. 15, 1951). 

121950 rates to be released in 1953. 

13 1930 rates, Vital Statistics Rates, 681-3; 1949 rates, Vit. Stat. — 
Sp. Rep., 86 (9) 498. Gains obtained by dividing the sum of the per- 
centages of gain for 5-year age period (multiplied by 5) by the number of 
years of effective fertility (rates over 1). Since underregistration was 
presumably greater in 1930 for higher birth orders, for them the contrasts 
are likely understated. 
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Here we encounter the problem of estimating which year’s _ 
rates should be combined. For example, should we add the | 
second-born rate of 1949 to the first-born rate of 1947 or of | 
1948, and by how many years’ lag should third-born rates be | 
separated from second-born rates? The problem can be ap- | 
proached by ascertaining which combinations of years’ rates | 


correlate highest over a period of several years. It has been 
found that minimum coefficients of variation of ratios between 
rates for successive births are attained with first-second-born 
rates of successive years (e.g. take first-born rate of 1940, 





second-born rate of 1941), with second- and third-born rates of | 


a three-year lag with third- and fourth-born rates of a two-year 
lag (e.g., take with 1940 rate of first-born, second-born rate of 
1941, third-born rate of 1944, fourth-born rate of 1946) ; since 
the rates of higher birth orders vary little absolutely, no addi- 
tional lags are apparently needed for them.’* Now combining 
such gross rates, we obtain a crude cohort birth-order index of 
fertility that covers the war years; this rate can be further 
weighted by multiplying each involved birth-order rate by its 
birth order (to reflect thus a cumulative index). The resultant 
index trends precipitously downward until the depression, and 
then slowly upward to 1925 levels. 


8. Parity 
Before attempting to interpret any of the above results, it 
is well to note a statement that appeared with the 1949 report 
on birth-order fertility: 


The base population used in computing the birth-order 
rates shown in this report include segments of the female 
population in which the probability of having a child in a 
specified birth order is zero. For example, in computing 
rates by first order of birth in a given year, the population 
base includes all women in the specified age group, regard- 
less of whether they were married or had children at the 
beginning of the year. Thus, at least part of the change 
in the birth-order rates in recent years is attributable to 
the increase or decrease in the proportion of married 
women of the related parity.’ 


It is to be regretted, then, that parity distributions of women 
by age do not exist; demographers, notably P. K. Whelpton and 


14 The ratios between rates for successive birth orders cover the years 
1920-1945 inclusively; thus we cut off the analysis before the post-war 
anomalous rates appeared. 

15 Vit. Stat. — Sp. Rep., 36 (9) 139a. 
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associates, are currently preparing such estimates.’* When they 
become available, they can be combined with the birth-order 
reports to form rates which may be summed on a cohort basis 
into a fertility index, one whereby the post-depression trends 
can be gauged with more accuracy than by any of the above 
indexes. 

Meanwhile, an approximation to parity analysis can be made 
by relating first-borns to women married in the previous year. 
For 1940, of 1000 unmarried women (never-married, widowed 
or divorced), 82.9 married; in 1941, there were 30.5 first births 
per total 1000 women." Such rates are available for each year 
1940-1950. Now, thus lagging births one year, the ratio between 
first-born rates and said marriage rates has a mean of 37.8, 
standard deviation of 4.7 and a coefficient of variation of only 
12.4 per cent; for second-borns, the corresponding figures, with 
a two-year lag, are 28.7, 3.5 and 12.3 per cent. Such data re- 
spect, though inadequately, the analogue of parity in marital 
status, since the base for the marriage rate is “‘unmarried 
women,” but they do not respect parity for the fertility data 
since the base for the birth-order rate is still “total women aged 
15-44”; there is little point in calculating the coefficients of 
variability for higher birth orders, since they are expected to 
be relatively high. But the first- and second-borns’ dependence 
on the marriage rate is shown. 

At the present, ours is a much-married population, with the 
proportion of young women (15-29 inclusively) married at an 
all-time high.’® More significant, however, is the lack of total 
people to marry; to quote from a recent census report: 


Since most of the persons who will marry (in the future 
years) ... were born during the depression years ... when 
birth rates were unusually low, the number of new families 
formed by couples who marry during the present decade 


16 P, K, Whelpton has promised “extensive estimates of cumulative 
birth rates and parity distributions for intercensal and postcensal years” 
(Vit. Stat. — Sp. Rep., 33 (11) 196) some of which have appeared (e.g., 
“Cohort Analysis of Fertility,” American Sociological Review, Dec., ’49, 
pp. 735-49). 

17 Data for total, not white, women. Marriage rates per 1000 un- 
married females age 15 and over (Vit. Stat. — Sp. Rep., 37 (8) 52); 
birth-order rates per females 15 to 44 inclusively (Vit. Stat. — Sp. Rep., 
36 (9) 146) and 1950 rates calculated from information privately obtained 
from National Office of Vital Statistics. 

18 Statistical Bulletin, 33 (10) Oct., 1952, p. 1. Detailed explanation 
would involve analysis of remarriage trends. 
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is expected to be smaller than the number formed by 
couples who married during the 1940’s. .. .’® 


From 1930 to 1940, the number of married couples increased 
13.3 per cent; from 1940 to 1950, 26.0 per cent, but “medium,” 
i.e., “most probable,” estimates show a predicted 1950-1960 in- 
crease of only 11.0 per cent.*° The crude marriage rate (16.5 
in 1946, 10.0 in 1952) has been falling, thereby dragging down 
the volume of first-borns. Meanwhile, the size of “family” grows 
smaller.*: In brief, the marital situation, a favorable factor in 
post-depression fertility in its support of the higher rates for 
lower-order births, weakly sustains the current birth volumes. 


Summary 


It seems well to describe the secular trend in terms of the 
types of data available on an annual basis. 


1. The volume of total births, relatively stable from 
World War I to the depression, has risen about 65 per cent. 


2. The volume of births to women of each age was 
stable for women aged 15-34 before the depression, but 
declining for older women, has since risen for women of 
all ages at roughly similar rates. 


3. Before the depression, the volume of first and second 
births was fairly constant; for higher birth orders the 
declines were roughly proportional to the birth order. 
Since the depression, the volume of births has increased 
at rates inversely proportional to the birth order for births 
under the fifth, but decreased at rates directly proportional 
to the birth order for higher-order births. The volume of 
first-borns fluctuates with the volume of marriages, and 
both have apparently declined, after slight gains in 1950-1. 


In turn, the simple rates have favored trends as follows: 


19 Current Population Reports, Population Characteristics, Series P-20, 
No. 42, release of Dec. 28, 1952, pp. 1 and 2. 


20 Ibid., p. 3. 


21 “Between April 1947 and April 1952, the average number of persons 
per household shrank from 3.55 persons to 3.33 persons. At the time of 
the 1940 Census there were 3.67 persons per household and in 1890 there 
were 4.93 persons” (Current Population Reports, Population Character- 
istics, Series P-20, No. 41, p. 1). “Household” embraces total persons in 
a dwelling, and their decrease should be viewed in relation to the increase 
in number of households (35 million in 1940, 46 million in 1952), departure 
of aged to set up separate homes, etc., as well as fertility. Cf. Stat. Bull., 
34 (1) Jan., ’53, pp. 7-8. 
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1. The crude birth rate, declining before 1933, has risen 
to attain apparent stability at 1925 levels. 

2. The age-specific rates, declining for women of all 
ages before 1933, have since risen, notably for women aged 
20-29, less so for women 30-34, and in the gains have fluc- 
tuated widely. For women over 35, rates have stabilized 
since 1933. 

3. Rates for all birth orders were declining before the 
depression, the decline being inversely proportional to the 
birth order so that the rates for first-borns showed great- 
est decrease. Since the depression, allowance being made 
for earlier rises at lower birth orders in a time of rising 
fertility, the first-, second-, third- and fourth-born rates 
have risen at amounts inveresly proportional to the birth 
order; for higher birth orders, the rates have attained 
stability except for a continuation of the pre-depression 
declines for seventh- and higher-borns’ rates. Since 1947, 
the rate for first-borns has declined, and apparently gains 
in the higher birth-order rates are making up the losses 
going with the decline of the marriage rate. 


Such developments prescribe, for the post-depression period at 
least : 


1. Respect for parity in calculating the base or denom- 
inator of fertility rates. 

2. Distrust of “current” summations of simple rates, 
and a preference for “cohort” summations. Lacking data 
for calculating cohort summations of parity rates, no accu- 
rate index of current fertility is possible. 


Conclusions 


1. The birth-order and age-specific rate trends show that the 
post-depression period released pressures against young couples 
getting their families under way. To maintain current birth 
volumes, efforts will have to be made to help couples complete 
families. Currently this completion process seems under way, 
with reference to second-, third- and perhaps fourth-borns. But 
generally the pre-depression pressures on large families main- 
tain, and it remains to be seen whether or not family completion 
will attain pre-depression levels. 

2. With the inevitable decline in marriages and first-borns 
already set in, it seems the peak of the post-depression fertility 
trend has been passed. 

B. G. MULVANEY, C.S.V. 
Catholic University of America 
Washington 17, D.C. 








SOCIAL ATTITUDES OF CATHOLIC 
HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


I. THE SOUTH 


The employment of simple questionnaires and opinion polls | 


is probably the least sophisticated as well as the least scientific | 


method to test the true inner attitudes of people. But they are 
easy to administer and they tend to provide the delusive satis- 
faction that one has “quantified” the slippery content of beliefs, 
opinions and attitudes.’ Scaling tests, which allow the respond- 
ent to indicate the “degree” of acceptance, are a refinement over 
the type which expect an answer of “yes, no, don’t know,” or of 
“accept, reject, neutral.” 

The present paper makes no claim to have discovered the 
“true” attitudes of the respondents, nor whether they are liberal 
or conservative, nor whether they give an indication of a “gen- 
eral trend.” It seems safe to say, however, that the probable 
effect of two variables, the regional and the temporal, is indi- 
cated in this comparison of the Test of Social Attitudes given 
in St. Louis in late 1945 * with one given in four Southern cities 
in February 1952. 


The Mihanovich-Janson test was administered to 1002 
seniors (presumably white Catholics of both sexes) in thirteen 
Catholic high schools of St. Louis. The results of twenty items 
of the test which were considered “of special interest to Catholic 
high school teachers and to the Catholic sociologist,’ were pre- 
sented in the cited Review article. We in turn selected ten of 
these items and interspersed them in a thirty-two item attitude 
test administered to 503 Catholic white males in the junior and 


1 The writer made a cautious and tentative approach to “the Catholic 
Mind of the Parish,” and warned of the “inherent shortcomings of the 
technique of opinion surveys.” In spite of this warning, the carefully 
hedged statements of chapter 20, Southern Parish, Dynamics of a City 
Church (University of Chicago Press, 1951) were discussed by many as 
though they were absolute generalizations. 

2See Clement Mihanovich and Eugene Janson, “Social Attitudes of 
Catholic High School Seniors,” in THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC SOCIOLOGICAL 
RevIEwW, VII (Cctober 1946), 170-173. 
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senior classes of four Catholic high schools in Dallas, Shreve- 
port, New Orleans and Tampa. * 

In the following comparisons the letter A signifies the St. 
Louis study and the letter B the Southern study. The ten items 
which are found in both tests have been divided into three cate- 
gories and are presented in their percentage distribution and 
comparison for each item. The number between the percentage 
figures in each column represents the “spread” or difference 
between the two groups studied. The categories are: (a) Very 
Similar Attitudes; (b) Fairly Similar Attitudes; (c) Attitudes 
on Race Relations. 

Most of these questions have an answer which may be called 
“correct” from the point of view of Catholic social principles 
and values. In other words, the ideals of Christianity contain 
high expectations, and while in some instances another answer 
may be correct, our terminology refers to the “better answer.” 
The question on cheating, however, may be interpreted: an ac- 
ceptance of the statement may mean either that the student is 
harsh in his judgment of others, or that he is adamant in his 
attitude toward dishonesty. A rejection of this statement may 
mean either that he is “liberal” in his moral attitudes or that 
he is charitable toward those caught in a defection. 


(a) Very Similar Attitudes 

In four of the statements the regional comparison shows a 
very close similarity of attitudes. By this we mean that there 
is a very small percentage spread between the two groups of 
respondents in all three columns, accept, reject, neutral. These 
four statements, with their answers and differences are given 


here: 
Accept Reject Neutral 


Uncontrolled reproduction leads to A 19.0 70.0 11.0 
overpopulation, social unrest and war. 0.9 1.6 2.5 





B 18.1 684 13.5 


Labor should be given a share inthe A 53.0 35.0 12.0 
ownership, management, and profits 3.7 1.0 2.7 
of all industries. 





B 493 36.0 14.7 


8 After eliminating the incomplete papers and those answered by non- 
Catholics, we had 99 respondents from the high school in Dallas, 53 from 
Shreveport, 55 from Tampa, and 296 from New Orleans. 
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Accept Reject Neutral 
A student caught cheating in an ex- A 16.0 177.0 7.0 
amination should be expelled from 3.5 0.9 2.6 





school. 
125 TiS 9.6 


Because of the aggressive and self- A 34.0 43.0 23.0 
assertive nature of man the abolition 6.2 1.0 5.2 
of war is an illusory ideal. 





B 27.8 44.0 28.2 


It is probable that the question of cheating would be an- 
swered similarly by high school students no matter where they 
reside. From this aspect, the relationship between the student 
and his work and its sanctions seems to differ very little any- 
where in the United States. The two questions concerning “un- 
controlled reproduction” and the “aggressive nature of man” are 
sufficiently abstract for the high school student so that his at- 
titude toward them is likely to stem from the general teaching 
of the Church. The students seemed to sense quite clearly what 
the “proper answer” should be for a Catholic concerning biolog- 
ical reproduction. They also had approximately the same spread 
of attitudes, although with much less certainty, concerning the 
abolition of war. 

In view of the so-called conservative ideology of the South 
concerning the worker’s share in management and ownership of 
industries, it is interesting to note the small difference of opin- 
ion between Southern and St. Louis students. While a slightly 
higher percentage of St. Louis students were in favor of labor’s 
share in industry, this percentage is too small to be significant. 
Approximately half of all those students in both regions accept 
the “liberal” view. 


(b) Fairly Similar Attitudes 


There were three further statements in which the students 
from both regions were “fairly close” in their attitudes. While 
the agreement of attitudes was not so close as in the four pre- 
vious statements, the differences were not sufficient to be statis- 
tically significant in all three columns, accept, reject, and neu- 
tral. These three statements, with the percentage distribution 
of the responses are as follows: 
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Accept Reject Neutral 
“Necking” and “petting” parties A 23.0 73.0 4.0 
among young people are not objec- 3.3 6.8 10.1 
tionable, but for the most part pro- 
vide wholesome emotional and social B 19.7 66.2 14.1 
expression. 





The industrial class to which a man A 41.0 48.0 11.0 
belongs depends more on opportunity 03 116 £1138 
than on native ability. 





B 413 364 223 


The Church is dominated by monied A 8.0 75.0 17.0 
interests and is more sympathetic 40 154 19.4 
with Capital than with Labor. 





B 4.0 59.6 36.4 


It is interesting to note that in these three statements the 
largest percentage difference between the students of the two 
regions is in the “neutral” column. The Southern students were 
not quite so sure of their answers as were the St. Louis students. 
This was true on all ten of the comparative items in the test, but 
it is more noticeable in these three questions than in the others. 
Except for this hesitancy, the Southern students thought ap- 
proximately the same as the Northern students on the morality 
of “necking” and “petting.” 


A larger proportion of the Southern students rejected the 
belief that opportunity rather than ability fixes a man’s occu- 
pational status, but these dissidents fell into the “doubtful” 
column rather than into the “acceptance” column. The same 
seems to be true of the belief concerning the Church’s economic 
sympathies. Almost two-thirds of the Southern students were 
unwilling to commit themselves to a definite statement on this 
question, while three-quarters of the Northern students clearly 
rejected the belief that the Church is on the side of the monied 
interests. 


(c) Attitudes on Race Relations 


From a regional point of view the most interesting aspect 
of this comparative study is found in the three statements deal- 
ing with race beliefs and race relations. The problems of the 
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basic inferiority of Negroes, of racial segregation, and of the 
prohibition of inter-racial marriage are reputedly much more 
serious in the four Southern cities than in St. Louis. In this 
comparison, however, the attitudes of the Southern students 
appear to be more Christian and more liberal than those of the 
Northerners. The statements and comparisons are as follows: 


Accept Reject Neutral 
The Negro is naturally and irrevoc- A 28.0 68.0 4.0 
ably inferior to the white man. 14.0 9.5 4.5 





B 140 177.5 8.5 


Segregation of Negroes in trains, A 60.0 33.0 7.0 
restaurants, theatres, hotels and 242 18.1 6.1 
schools should be required by law. 





35.8 51.1 13.1 


Intermarriage between the white A 75.0 20.0 5.0 
and Negro races should be forever 19.7 11.0 8.7 
prohibited by law. 





B 55.3 31.0 13.7 


It is to be expected that those who adhere to the ideal Chris- 
tian teachings would reject all of these statements. The “best” 
score ought to be made in the first statement which concerns a 
general principle of both democracy and Christianity. The 
Southern boys apparently adhere to this basic principle of racial 
equality more readily than the St. Louis students. 


The two remaining statements concern actual practices in 
the reciprocal behavior of the races. Only one-third of the St. 
Louis students are opposed to legal segregation, while slightly 
more than half of the Southern boys reject it. In the “accept- 
ance” column of this statement, the difference of 24.2 percent- 
age points is the largest spread between the two groups of all 
the comparisons of the study. The second largest spread (19.7) 
is found in the “acceptance” column of the statement on inter- 
racial marriage, with the findings again in favor of the South- 
ern boys. Three-quarters of the St. Louis students accepted the 
legal prohibition of inter-racial marriage, as compared to 55.3 
per cent of the Southerners. In these three questions, as in all 
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of the others, the Southern students show more caution, hesi- 
tancy or “neutrality” than the Northern students.‘ 


In all of the above, the only variable mentioned has been the 
regional factor. It is quite probable, however, that the time 
element is an important consideration in this comparison. The 
St. Louis test was administered in the latter part of 1945, while 
the Southern test was made in February, 1952. This period of a 
little more than six years has undoubtedly witnessed an improve- 
ment of racial attitudes in the white students of the South. The 
writer cannot say whether this is true of the attitudes of St. 
Louis students. 

If the Southern boys had been questioned on the Negro prob- 
lem in 1945, would they have given approximately the same 
percentage answers as the St. Louis students did? If the St. 
Louis students had been given the same test this year would 
they have done as well as the Southern boys? If both these 
questions could be answered affirmatively, it is obvious that the 
regional factor is relatively unimportant while the time element 
is of great importance. 

These observations seem applicable only to the question of 
attitudes on race relations. On the seven other statements con- 
cerning moral and social attitudes there were relatively slight 
differences between the St. Louis students of 1945 and the 
Southern students of 1952. In some of these statements the 
St. Louis respondents show “better” attitudes than the South- 
erners, while in others the Southerners are shown to better ad- 
vantage. Here again, it is obvious that a simultaneous test 
given in both regions would eliminate the time factor. 

The thirty-two item test administered to Southern boys in 
February, 1952, included nine other statments concerning racial 
beliefs and practices, which were not found in the St. Louis test. 
These were interspersed among the other items, but they may be 
selected and rearranged around three areas: (a) religious ob- 
servances, (b) school attendance, (c) “social” relations. 

The questions concerning Negro-white relations within the 
Catholic Church, and the distribution of responses, were as fol- 
lows: “Would you refuse to receive Holy Communion from a 
Negro priest?” 91.0% said that they were willing to receive 


+It may be surmised that the doubtful students in the South are 
tending toward improved social attitudes. This, however, is a mere con- 
jecture based on the general improvement of attitudes, and it challenges 
further research. 
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Holy Communion from a Negro priest; 4.4% would refuse to 
do so; while 4.6% were neutral. “Rather than miss Mass on 
Sunday would you go to a Negro Church?” 84.5% of the 
students said that they would attend Mass in a colored Church; 
7.9% would rather miss Mass, while 7.6% were undecided. On 
the question of segregation at the religious services, almost one- 
quarter of these students seem to prefer the present arrange- 
ment according to which there are racial parishes. They were 
asked: “Do you approve the decision of the Bishop, who forbids 
the segregation of the races at Mass, devotions and other services 
in the parish churches?” 67.2% approved the Bishop’s prohi- 
bition ; 24.7% were against it; the remaining 8.1% were neutral. 

Three questions were asked concerning the attendance of 
Negroes at these white Catholic high schools. “The Nigerian 
government offers to pay the expenses of ten native students 
at your high school. Do you approve of their attendance here?” 
51.5% were willing to have these native African boys as their 
students; 38.8% were against it; while 9.7% could not make up 
their minds. The students were asked whether they would 
transfer to a public school, if the diocese forbids racial segrega- 
tion in all of the Catholic high schools. 22.9% said that they 
would go to a public school; 60.8% said that they would not 
transfer; while the remaining 16.3% were undecided. While 
there were many who did not want Nigerians in their school, 
and quite a few who did not want American Negroes, there 
were relatively few who would refuse to play on the school team 
with Negroes. To the question, ‘“‘Would you refuse to go out for 
a sport in your school if there were a Negro player on the 
team?” 13.7% said yes; 77.1% would play on the same team 
with a Negro; while 9.2% did not know what they would do.’ 

The last set of three questions was concerned with what 
might be called “social relations.” Approximately one-fifth of 
the students thought that Catholics should object to restaurant 
owners who refuse to serve colored persons. This question did 
not imply whether they themselves were willing to eat with 





5 The non-logicality of racism is indicated in the comparison between 
this and the previous question. If Negroes played on the school team it 
is obvious that they would be attending the school. Yet, about 23 per cent 
said they would transfer to a public high school if the ban on Negroes 
were lifted in their own school, and only 13.7% said they would not play 
on the same school team with Negroes. These students are more familiar 
with the notion of bi-racial sports than with that of bi-racial school 
attendannce. 
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Negroes. 68.8% said that Catholics should not object to such dis- 
crimination by restaurants; while 11.9% were undecided. On 
the other hand, 62.6% said that they would attend dinners, ban- 
quets, and so forth, sponsored by Catholic organizations for 
both races, if the Bishop so wished it. 24.9% said they would 
not attend; while 12.5% were neutral in their answer. 

These white male students seemed to object more to living 
next door to Negroes than to eating with them. To the question, 
“If a respectable Negro family bought the house next to yours, 
would you object to their moving in?” 41.6% said that they 
would object; 43.5% said that they would not object, while 
14.9% were not sure of their attitude. 

The discussion of these nine items which were not included 
in the St. Louis study remains inconclusive until a basis of com- 
parison can be established. The frequently expressed desire of 
sociologists for “cooperative research” may be approached 
through the simultaneous administration of attitude tests in 
various regions of the country. While the reliability of testing 
subjective beliefs and opinions may remain open to question, it 
would appear that the comparison of findings could become both 
fruitful and reliable. Successful cooperation among sociologists 
in the relatively simple procedure of administering such tests 
may be the first step toward cooperation in more significant 
areas of social reseach. 

JOSEPH H. FICHTER, S.J. 


Loyola University of the South, New Orleans, La. 


II. NEW ENGLAND AND FAR WEST 


The Fichter attitude test was given to Juniors and Seniors 
of four Jesuit High Schools in the New England Province in 
May, 1952. The total number of papers was 965; of these, 465 
came from Boston College High School; 100 from Cheverus 
High School in Portland, Maine; 59 from Cranwell Prepara- 
tory School in Lenox, Massachusetts; 341 from Fairfield Pre- 
paratory School in Fairfield, Connecticut. All students are male. 
The percentage of non-Catholics among the students being in- 
significant, no attempt was made to eliminate them. Cranwell 
is the only boarding school among the four; although some of 
its students are not native to New England, it seemed unlikely 
that their responses would significantly change the percentages, 
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so the Cranwell results are included in toto. Blanks and dubious 
responses were counted as “Don’t Know.” 
Where data for comparison is available from Father Fich- 
ter’s report, it is reproduced under the New England figures. 
Percentages for the Far West are based on responses from 
81 high school seniors in the Oregon Province. 


1. A student caught cheating in 
an examination should be ex- 
pelled from school. 


2. Does an employer have the 
moral right to fire a man be- 
cause of his religion, race or 
nationality ? 


3. If you were a doctor would 
you feel obliged to treat pa- 
tients who cannot pay for your 
services? 


4. Necking and petting parties 
among young people are not ob- 
jectionable, but for the most 
part provide wholesome emo- 
tional and social expression. 


5. The Negro is naturally and 
irrevocably inferior to the white 
man. 


6. Because of the aggressive 
and_self-assertive nature of 
man the abolition of war is an 
illusory ideal. 


N.E. 
South 
St. Louis 
Far West 


N. E. 
South 
St. Louis 
F. W. 


N. E. 
South 
St. Louis 
F. W. 


N. E. 
South 
St. Louis 
F. W. 


Percentage 


Yes 


12.2 
12.5 
16.0 

2.5 


2.3 
3.8 
13.6 


73.1 
75.2 
74.1 


33.3 
19.7 
23.0 
22.2 


7.0 
14.0 
28.0 

6.2 


37.7 
27.8 
34.0 
21.0 


No 


80.4 
77.9 
77.0 
85.2 


97.2 
94.8 
83.9 


16.8 
13.9 
17.3 


52.3 
66.2 
73.0 
69.2 


87.2 
717.5 
68.0 
83.9 


40.0 
44.0 
43.0 
40.7 


Don’t 
Know 
7.4 
9.6 
7.0 

12.3 


0.5 
1.4 
2.6 


10.2 
10.9 
8.6 


14.4 
14.1 
4.0 
8.6 


5.8 
8.5 
4.0 
9.9 


22.3 
28.2 
23.0 
38.3 
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7. The Nigerian government 
offers to pay the expenses of ten 
native students at your high 
school. Do you approve of their 
attendance here? 


8. Do you think that a Catholic 
housewife ought to mention in 
confession that she pays her 
full-time cook only fifteen dol- 
lars a week? 


9. Segregation of Negroes in 
trains, restaurants, theaters, 
hotels, and schools should be re- 
quired by law in all states. 


10. Do you think that a family 
man should receive more income 
than a single man even though 
both do the same amount of 
work? 


11. Intermarriage between the 
white and Negro races should 
be forever prohibited by law. 


12. Labor should be given a 
share in ownership, manage- 
ment, and profits of all indus- 
tries. 


13. If the diocese forbids racial 
segregation in all of the Cath- 
olic schools, would you transfer 
to a public high school? 


14. Uncontrolled reproduction 
of children leads to overpopula- 
tion, social unrest, and war. 


N. E. 
South 
St. Louis 
F. W. 


N. E. 
South 
F. W. 


N.E. 
South 
St. Louis 
F. W. 


N. E. 
South 
St. Louis 
F. W. 


N. E. 
South 
F. W. 


N. E. 
South 

St. Louis 
F. W. 





Percentage 


Yes 


83.3 
51.5 
90.2 


27.6 
19.7 
14.8 


9.7 
35.8 
60.0 

9.9 


37.1 
56.9 
39.5 


40.0 
55.3 
75.0 
35.8 


37.4 
49.3 
53.0 
37.0 


13:7 
22.9 
8.6 


16.5 
18.1 
19.0 
6.2 


No 


9.1 
38.8 
4.9 


58.4 
67.0 
67.9 


84.3 
31.1 
33.0 
83.9 


59.1 
38.0 
54.3 


40.7 
31.0 
20.0 
45.7 


47.6 
36.0 
35.0 
45.7 


77.5 
60.8 
81.5 


69.1 
68.4 
70.0 
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Don’t 
Know 


7.6 
9.7 
4.9 


14.0 
13.3 
17.3 


14.4 
13.5 
11.0 





15. Do you believe that the 
State is unduly interfering with 
parents when it prohibits chil- 
dren under fourteen from work- 
ing? 


16. The Bishop declares that 
there should be no segregation 
of the races at Mass and other 
services in the parish Churches. 
Do you approve of this decision? 


17. The economic class. to 
which a man belongs depends 
more on opportunity than on 
native ability. 


18. If a respectable Negro fam- 
ily bought the house next door 
to yours, would you object to 
their moving in? 


19. Are you in favor of treat- 
ing women exactly the same as 
men in all economic opportuni- 
ties and occupations? 


20. The Bishop has _ decided 
that whenever a diocesan Cath- 
olic organization has a luncheon, 
dinner, or banquet, Negro Cath- 
olics must be allowed to attend. 
Would you attend such func- 
tions? 


21. Although you yourself 
would not cheat in schoolwork, 
do you think it is all right to 
help others to cheat? 


South 
F 


Percentage 


Yes 


10.5 
9.9 
9.9 


83.0 
67.2 
80.3 


37.0 
41.3 
41.0 
27.2 


21.3 
41.6 
14.8 


31.1 
25.8 
28.4 


85.7 
62.6 
91.4 


15.3 
10.1 
17.8 
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No 


86.2 
85.3 
86.4 


14.2 
24.7 
12.3 


43.6 
36.4 
48.0 
44.4 


65.1 
43.5 
70.4 


63.7 
68.2 
65.4 


9.2 
24.9 
3.7 


71.5 
79.9 
75.3 





Don’t 
Know 
3.3 
4.8 
3.7 





8.1 
7.4 


19.4 
22.3 
11.0 
28.4 


13.6 
14.9 
14.8 


5.2 
6.0 


5.1 
12.5 
4.9 





13.2 
10.0 
7.4 
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22. Catholics should never 
make dates with non-Catholics 
of the opposite sex. 


23. Catholics should object to 
restaturant owners who refuse 
to serve colored people. 


24. A man is suffering from an 
incurable cancer. Would it be 
all right for him to ask the 
doctor for an overdose of sleep- 
ing pills? 


25. The Church is dominated 
by monied interests and is 
more sympathetic with Capital 
than with Labor. 


26. Rather than miss Mass on 
Sunday would you go to a 
Negro Catholic Church? 


27. Should the Chinese be 
forced to live in separate neigh- 
borhoods from the whites? 


28. Are coal miners justified in 
striking during the time of war? 


29. Would you refuse to re- 
ceive Holy Communion from a 
Negro priest? 


30. Do you believe in Capital 
punishment? 





N. E. 
South 
F. W. 


N. E. 
South 
St. Louis 
F. W. 


N. E. 
South 
F. W. 


N. E. 
South 
F. W. 


N. E. 
South 
F. W. 


N. E. 
South 
F. W. 
N. E. 


South 
F. W. 


Percentage 


Yes 


17.4 
16.5 
17.3 


63.3 
19.3 
63.0 


3.7 
3.4 
2.5 


4.4 
4.0 
8.0 
1.2 


87.5 
84.5 
91.4 


16.7 
13.9 
12.4 


23.7 
19.9 
25.9 


4.4 
4.4 
1.3 


60.9 
63.6 


No 


76.0 
78.3 
79.0 


24.4 
68.8 
25.9 


93.8 
95.4 
95.0 


74.6 
59.6 
75.0 
71.6 


6.7 
7.9 
4.9 


70.7 
71.2 
72.8 


56.9 
60.6 
46.9 


92.5 
91.0 
96.3 


25.1 
24.5 
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Don’t 
Know 
6.6 
5.2 
3.7 


13.3 
11.9 
11.1 


2.5 
1.2 
2.5 


21.0 
36.4 
17.0 
27.2 


5.8 
7.6 
3.7 


12.4 
14.9 
14.8 


19.4 
19.5 
27.2 


3.1 
4.6 
2.5 


14.0 
11.9 





31. Would you refuse to go out N.E. 
in any sport in your school if South 
there were a Negro on your F.W. 
school team? 









32. In a crowded street car or N.E. 
bus should a man yield his place South 
to a woman? F. W. 


Holy Cross College, Worcester 3, Mass. 
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Percentage 


Yes No 


3.6 93.8 
13.7 77.1 
0.0 100.0 


80.1 11.1 
87.1 6.6 
89.9 6.2 


Don’t 
Know 
2.6 
9.2 
0.0 


8.8 
6.3 
4.9 


P. W. FACEY, S.J. 
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NEWS OF SOCIOLOGICAL INTEREST 


Trinity College. Miss Cecelia Fitzpatrick is replacing Dr. Eva J. Ross 
during the coming school year. Dr. Eva Ross left for Europe in May in 
time to attend the Coronation in England. She will represent the ACSS 
at the UNESCO Sociological Congress in Liége at the end of August, and 
at the International Conference of Religious Sociology near Lyons at the 
beginning of October. She will do research on the sociology of religion in 
France, and on the status of sociology in Spain, returning to teach at 
Trinity College in September 1954. Her new college introductory text, 
Basic Sociology, will be published by the Bruce Publishing Company in 
August this year, and Western Social Thought, written in colaboration with 
Rev. Ernest Kilzer, will be published soon afterwards, also by Bruce. 


The Catholic University of America. The Board of Trustees has recently 
announced a new program for the year 1953-54 of 160 scholarships paying 
one-half tuition costs for students entering graduate or professional schools 
of the University. Awards will be made on the basis of scholastic achieve- 
ment and financial need. Five such scholarships will be available in the 
Department of Sociology. Inquiries should be addressed to the Registrar, 
Department G, The Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D. C. 












































BOOK REVIEWS 


BROTHER GERALD J. SCHNEPP, S.M., Editor 
St. LouIs UNIVERSITY, ST. Louis 3, Mo. 


A Century of Conflict: Communist Techniques of World Revolu- | 
tion. By Stefan T. Possony. Chicago: Henry Regnery, 1953. 
Pp. xx+439. $7.50. 


“All is war and peace is its prophet.” Such, in brief, is Dr. 
Possony’s final synthesis of his extraordinarily comprehensive 
review of the realities of Soviet power. Unlike the Western 
democracies, the Communist masters in the Kremlin have a 
thoroughly thought-out concept of total war — that is, of the 
use of force and violence in every shape and form, in every 
degree and in every aspect of human existence. To them war 
consists not only of military campaigns, but also of unremitting 
psychological, economic, and political struggle. In other words, 
today the front is everywhere. 

While relentlessly strengthening their own organization, 
Communists seek in every conceivable manner to demoralize 
their “capitalist encirclers” and to beguile the latter with false 
hopes of peace. In his conclusion, Dr. Possony insists that the 
western world must hasten to catch up with Soviet totalitarian 
thinking and come to understand that Comumnists regard them- 
selves as always at war with capitalist society. Abandoning 
earlier dreams that the capitalist system would collapse through 
internal contradictions, contemporary Communist leaders are 
well aware that they must actively interfere with the operations 
of Western society in order to destroy it. Their measure of 
success will depend largely upon how readily the democratic 
nations delude themselves and thereby permit all-pervasive 
demoralization to overwhelm them. 

Another reason why this work must be included in every 
college library is its enormous number of references to primary 
Communist sources. Every student of modern psychological 
warfare must also read at least the final chapter synthesizing 
the Soviet organization of total power. 

WILLIAM A. NOLAN 
Saint Louis University, Saint Louis 3, Mo. 


The Protestant Crusade, 1800-1860. By Ray Allen Billington. 
New York: Rinehart and Co., 1952. Pp. xii+514. $5.00. 


Begun by the author as a dissertation under the direction of 
Professor Arthur Meier Schlesinger, this scholarly work was 
first published in 1938. This new edition is issued without 
change; even the sixty-page bibliography contains no new items. 

Professor Billington’s study of the origins of American 
nativism is done in scholarly fashion — as indeed all his work 
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is done. He concentrates on the part played by American Prot- 
estants in stirring up feeling against the Catholic Church and 
the attempt to obtain additional popular support from working- 
men by making it a crusade against foreigners in general. The 
work is documented thoroughly, and the citations are almost 
exclusively from original sources. 

The Protestant Crusade has been recognized for fifteen years 
as the outstanding scholarly study of this subject, and so far 
as this reviewer knows no serious defect has been shown in it. 
Therefore, it is still recommended as the best book available for 
those who desire unbiased scholarly information on this strange 
current of American history. THoMas P. NEILL 


Saint Louis University, Saint Louis 3, Mo. 


Blood-Brothers. By Harry Tegnaeus. New York: Philosophical 

Library, Inc., 1952. Pp. 182. $12.00. 

A blood-brotherhood is established between two or more 
persons by mixing and drinking each other’s blood. The pact 
implies the obligation of mutual assistance guaranteed by 
sanctions. 

In almost monotonous fashion the author has collected in- 
stances of the rite all the way from the Scythians and Romans 
to the modern gypsies. Most of the examples are from Africa. 
One American Indian tribe, the Pomo of California, had the 
practice. 

Interpretations of blood-brotherhood have been legion. The 
main controversy concerns the nature of the bond which unites 
the blood-brothers. Some say it creates a bond of true kinship 
involving the prohibition of intermarriage. Others contend that 
the exchange of blood is intelligible only in terms of homeo- 
pathic magic whereby the fate of each becomes identified with 
that of the other. R. Smith links the practice with Totemism 
and E. O. James considers it a kind of “sacramental common 
meal of sacred food.’ 

How extremely divergent opinions may be held in this mat- 
ter can be seen from the many uses of blood-brotherhood pacts: 
establishment of peace, prevention of feuds, initiation rites, part 
of marriage ceremonies, trade contracts, and so on. In a word, 
there are as many different kinds of blood-brotherhood as there 
were colors in Joseph’s coat. The interpreters may have their 


pick. SYLVESTER A. SIEBER, S.V. D. 
Loyola University, Chicago 11, Ill. 


The Quest for Community. A Study in the Ethics of Order and 
Freedom. By Robert A. Nisbet. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1953. Pp. ix+303. $5.00. 

Two lines of thought are interwoven in this fascinating 
study of social and political trends — the importance of primary 
groups, and a selective analysis of social and political theory. 
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Community is not defined but is considered synonymous with 
primary groups or with the security and status attained in such 
groups. 

The theme of the study is that man in modern society has 
lost the feeling of security and status, that the institutions of 
family, neighborhood, and church are gradually disintegrating, 
and that the state and political power usurp the functions of 
primary groups and exploit the quest for community. Nisbet 
presents an excellent analysis of the growth and methods of 
totalitarianism, and shows how the development of the sense of 
participation and identification with centralized power promises 
a type of moral certitude and removes the sense of isolation. 
Other forms of government and mass associations are studied 
and with certain modifications the individualism which once was 
sought by man becomes the key to centralization in our Western 
culture. 

In developing his theme Nisbet searches widely but finds 
little real scientific evidence to show that there is more or less 
of this feeling of insecurity except the prevalence of studies in 
group relations and group dynamics in contrast with the ex- 
pressions of freedom and progress found in the Age of Enlight- 
enment. If there is a contrast it is not quite clear why man 
broke with traditional associations and institutions that offered 
security and status. If the hope for freedom depends on the 
finding and preserving of small tangible groups in which the 
sense of belonging is ever present — and there are many who 
support that theory — then it would seem that more attention 
should be given to the reasons for disintegration and to the 
means of restoring and preserving these groups. 

If the premise is granted that there is a real loss of commu- 
nity, readers will enjoy the wide range of source material and 
the stimulus for social thought in the presentation of this study. 

JOSEPH W. MCGEE 
Marquette University, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


Social Psychology. By Hubert Bonner. New York: American 
Book Company, 1953. Pp. ii+439. $4.25. 


The focus of this presentation of social psychology is upon 
the adjustive process of the individual in his group and of “the 
ways in which he achieves his goals or reduces his tensions and 
of the behavior of the group itself” (p. 12). It utilizes the find- 
ings of sociology, cultural anthropology, and of social psycho- 
logical studies to show how an individual born into the culture 
becomes a part of it through contact with his fellows who are 
bearers of that culture and who transmit its beliefs and customs 
to the young. 

The author is at his best in describing the individual in his 
group relations. His chapter on “The Self and Its Involvements” 
represents a keen analysis of the current literature and a well 
integrated synthesis of the findings. His presentation will stim- 
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ulate the student to further inquiry and the bibliographic notes 
will serve to direct his reading. 

The chapters on group dynamics and the behavior of groups 
are less felicitous. Here Dr. Bonner’s approach appears to be 
more negative in tone and there is less of the measure and bal- 
ance of scientific appraisal. His conclusions seem to indicate 
that he is more conscious of the restrictive nature of our cus- 
toms and institutions on the individual than he is of their en- 
abling value. For example, he remarks of these institutions 
“that their influence is too often negative. They handicap the 
individual in his growth toward maturity and independence” 
(p. 346). Aside from this somewhat negative emphasis in his 
appraisal of the institutions most closely associated with the 
acculturalization of the young, this is a sound presentation and 
the book should be a stimulating test for the undergraduate 
student. 

RUTH REED 


Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D. C. 


Conflict and Light. Edited by Bruno de Jesus-Marie, O.C.D. 
oe and New York: Sheed and Ward, 1952. Pp. viii+ 
192. $2.75. 


One of the things that may surprise some American readers 
of this book is the degree to which psychiatrists, doctors, and 
priests seem to be able to come together and speak a common 
language. This kind of mutual understanding is much less com- 
mon in America than it appears to be in France, judging by 
this little volume. A further surprise is the degree to which all 
seem to be equally familiar with and uncritical of Freudian 
terminology and theory. This is a difficulty which the present 
reviewer would raise; American psychologists generally are 
much less willing to accept Freud in so uncritical a fashion. 
With these reservations, there are some excellent articles which 
will be particularly stimulating and informative to the Ameri- 
can reader. 

In “How Children Acquire a False Sense of Guilt,” Francois 
Dolto suggests some significant influences which could greatly 
affect a child’s approach to morality. Rudolf Allers has a re- 
statement of his views on “Some Psychological Aspects of Con- 
fession.” In a discussion of two cases, “Guilty Conscience and 
Mental Trouble” Paul Cossa concludes, ‘‘In both cases, a com- 
plete cure requires not only the disappearance of the unconscious 
conflict or of the biological disorder, but also the resolution of 
the conscious conflict, the setting in order of tlhe conscience.” 
In another article, Charles Baudouin suggests that the concept 
Angelism “amounts to a refusal to soil one’s feet in the street, 
because the street represents, in its strongest form, vulgar 
reality and the common lot (the man-in-the-street). In a woman 
this refusal is sometimes accompanied . . . more or less by pro- 
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nounced frigidity.” Certainly this concept of angelism could be 
extended much further, and might readily include a whole series 
of other symptoms which the present article does not consider. 

For the present reader, however, the last two articles in the 
book were the most valuable. In the second last article, Pére 
Gabriel de Sainte Marie-Madeleine, the Consulator to the Con- 
gregation of Rites, discusses “the manner of judging the holi- 
ness of a servant of God.” Although not speaking officially, Pére 
Gabriel gives a revealing short treatment of the psychological 
and spiritual factors that go into the evaluation of the spiritual 
maturity of a saint. One of his conclusions is: 


Total union with God, which is what is meant by spir- 
itual maturity, implies that a man has achieved a complex 
state of equilibrium. If we can test the presence of this, we 
have as it were a supplementary proof of his holiness. I 
may add that this balance, in its various forms, is some- 
thing to which, in our day, the theologians of the Congre- 
gation of Rites pay particular attention. ... In fact spir- 
itual maturity, which implies not only the perfect exercise 
of the virtues, but also an abundance of the Gifts of the 
Holy Spirit, results in the perfect domination of the human 
will by the Divine Will. 


The final article in the book by Lucien-Marie de Saint 
Joseph, O.C.D., “Ascesis of Light” is a brief but penetrating 
evaluation of the doctrine of St. John of the Cross, particularly 
as contained in The Ascent of Mt. Carmel. 

Especially because of these last two articles, the book can be 
recommended. Some of the other contributions, however, are 
overlaid with Freudian terminology and concepts. The authors 
seem a little too ready to accept the Freudian theory at face 
value; many of the concepts certainly can be questioned, from 
the viewpoint and data of technical psychology and psychiatry. 

CHARLES A. CURRAN 
St. Charles College Seminary, Columbus 15, O. 


The American Family. By Ruth Shonle Cavan. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1953. Pp. xiv+658. $5.00. 


Dr. Cavan’s excellent revision is divided into four parts: 
(1) the present status of the American family; (2) social con- 
figurations of the American family; (3) the cycle of family 
life; (4) adjustment of family and society. She uses the inter- 
actional approach, showing the evolution of definitions, values, 
and norms, which constitute an institution, through the stages 
from sacred to social to personal identification. 

In the opinion of the reviewer, the present text is incompar- 
ably beyond anything else in the field of the American family. 
Her format, carefully presented in the preface, yields great 
clarity and coherence. Chapter One is an especially interesting 
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presentation of value-conflict as the basis for modern family 
problems. Chapter Fourteen is an exceptionally well-analyzed, 
well-summarized presentation of the family and social change 
with the consequent development of the urban family — so in- 
adequately studied by other family specialists. 

The socialization concept, which permeates the book, serves 
as the framework for the chapters on dating and romantic love. 
The dating analysis is the first comprehensive study of any 
merit to appear in a textbook; and the chapter on romantic love 
is worthwhile because it gives the history, misconception, and 
evolution of the concept, as well as the real function of romance 
in profound human affection. In short, the “myth” of romantic 
love is re-examined and found anything but wanting. 

Finally, Dr. Cavan’s utilization of Paul Glick’s concept of 
family cycle has been long overdue in sociology. Keen under- 
standing, balanced conclusions from single studies, and over-all 
common sense characterize this section. 

One point of negative criticism, however, is the prolific 
amount of data on sex. While the data are well presented and 
fitted into the framework of the book, too much emphasis 
smacks of the physiological rather than the sociological. Min- 
utiae on all the ramifications of the sex act are for specialized 
reports, not textbooks. 

Since the dynamic technique has been used in the book, it is 
logical that the chapter on the adjustment of family and society 
should be organized around the innate flexibility of the family 
and hence the unpredictability of what the exact form of the 
modern family will eventually be. 

ANITA YOURGLICH 
Seattle University, Seattle, Wash. 


Sexual Adjustment in Marriage. By Henry Olsen. New York: 
Henry Holt and Company, 1952. Pp. xi+310. $6.00. 


The author of this book has been the doctor in charge of sex- 
hygiene instruction at the Continuation School of the Municipal- 
ity of Copenhagen since 1937. He also inaugurated the well- 
known lecture series at the Copenhagen Marriage School and in 
similar schools throughout Denmark. At present, he is employed 
by the Copenhagen Public Hospital psychiatric clinic which 
deals largely with psychosomatic practice and research. We are 
told that his private practice deals mainly with sex and mar- 
riage problems. 

This is an extremely comprehensive text on the physical and 
psychological aspects of sex, evidently written to be a complete 
encyclopedia of sexual information arranged for use by the 
general public. The contents of the book, besides being di- 
vided into appropriate sections and chapters, are subdivided 
into smaller, consecutively numbered sections each dealing with 
a specific item of information. This helpful arrangement makes 
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the book quite readable and, at the same time, enables the 
author to give clear-cut information on each item treated. 

What the book has gained in extension it has forfeited in 
depth. Some of the items are rather sketchily treated. It is dif- 
ficult to understand how the author justifies devoting a page to 
Schopenhauer’s tetragamy theory of marriage in a book which 
is obviously meant to convey general information of a practical 
nature. The data on group marriage and bride stealing are open 
to question as is some of the information on the physiology of 
the sexes. In general, however, the author takes a naturalistic 
“common-sense” point of view which looks upon man as the 
human animal. The findings of the Kinsey Report are used with 
no suggestion that the scientific validity of the whole study has 
been called into question by statisticians and sociologists alike. 

This volume supplies a handy fund of information on most 
sexual phenomena. Its readability and common sense approach 
should commend it to those whose sexual code is not based on 
clearly defined, religious premises. 

JOHN L. THOMAS, S.J. 


Saint Louis University, Saint Louis 3, Mo. 


Fabric of Chinese Society. By Morton H. Fried. New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, Inc., 1953. Pp. xi+243. $4.25. 


In unraveling the fabric of Chinese society in one of its 
county seats Dr. Fried has given us a good lesson on the struc- 
ture and function of a community. The author, a member of the 
anthropology faculty of Columbia University, did this study on 
an Area Research Training Fellowship granted by the Social 
Science Research Council. Dr. Fried’s year and a half spent at 
Ch’uhsien county in Anhwei province should prove profitable in 
correcting some of the erroneous impressions now current con- 
cerning the role of the Chinese family within that great human 
mass. Dr. Fried, an anthropologist and not a Pearl Buck or a 
Lin Yutang, has many surprises for readers of either of these 
authors as to what the real China is like, even though it is 
granted that this county is hardly representative of all China. 

The first three chapters, concerned with familial kinships, 
set the stage for a discussion of non-kin relationships which 
form the author’s main interest in the final four chapters. Fried 
makes it clear that the family is not quite at the center of 
China’s socal life. Non-familial relationships leave the family 
far from self-contained and affected by elements of disorganiza- 
tion. There is a clear though often too sober picture of the many 
non-kin relationships the peasant must manipulate for his own 
economic and political survival: the land-lord-tenant, farmer- 
laborer, peasant-fortune teller, peasant-geomancer, peasant- 
beggar relationships. There also is sufficient treatment of of- 
ficialdom, friendship, and religious ceremonial to make the 
reader aware of their pull away from family solidarity. Having 
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made his chief point the author goes on to demonstrate that in 
this “community” the city to a far greater extent than the 
countryside effects a breakdown in the importance of the family. 

Fried’s title probably stems from the social solidarity he ob- 
served through what Durkheim has called social differentiation. 
It is interesting to note the author’s frequent references to Fei 
Hsiao t’ung who has written about as much as any anthropolo- 
gist on class structure in China. Whether by free choice or not 
Fei is now busily engaged in turning out propaganda on a class- 
less society within China. He who used to lament the breakdown 
of tradition in China today advocates the sweeping away of all 
tradition. 

Fried makes the observation that the communists have made 
frequent use of situations in which kinship codes have been 
weakened by non-kin forces. The revolt of the colonial areas of 
the world is today’s news because the early kin basis of society 
is being replaced by non-kin associations. If Ch’uhsien is at all 
typical (and the author belabors the point that it is a fair pic- 
ture of much of China), then the diminishing “we-feeling” in 
its internal group life seems to be giving birth to a greater 
social solidarity with the outside world. 

The author showed restraint in refusing to insert the hope- 
lessly complex charts on kinship arrangement that are usually 
part of books of this nature. The three figures with legends 
placed at the end of the book may conveniently be left there to 
prevent confusion in the untrained reader. The bibliography 
contains about one hundred entries. 

WILLIAM E. HoGAN, 8.V.D. 
Loyola University, Chicago, Ill. 


The Mormon Village. By Lowry Nelson. Salt Lake City: Uni- 
versity of Utah Press, 1952. Pp. xvii+296. $5.00. 


The heart of this volume consists of the case histories of six 
Mormon villages, three located in Utah, three in Canada. Most 
of the material has already been published, though long since 
out of print. The research on the Canadian communities was 
done in 1930, while two of the Utah communities, Escalante and 
Ephraim, were studied in 1923, and American Fork in 1927. 
Both Escalante and Ephraim were re-surveyed in 1950 and the 
results are included in this volume. 

In each case Lowry Nelson presents a detailed profile of the 
community, much of it in table form, generally including such 
things as origin, physical layout, number and kinds of livestock, 
acreages of principal crops grown, number and size of farms, 
level of living, population figures, social life, educational facil- 
ities, and church organization. 

Both the religious motivation of the Mormons and their 
adoption of the farm village as the pattern of occupying land 
were major factors in the success with which this religious 
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group built and maintained its communities. This is especially 
obvious in the pioneering stages of settlement when almost in- 
superable obstacles were overcome. It is not so clear how im- 
portant these factors are today. The Mormon Church is an 
elaborate social organism, tending to be almost a complete social 
system itself. It is estimated that if all the offices were filled in 
1949 it would have required 344,845 men and women, or about 
55 per cent of the Mormon membership 12 years of age or over 
(p. 62). In 1923 a few “secular” organizations had already ap- 
peared; by 1950 the Church was definitely competing with some 
of them. 

Only one-third of the membership are regular church-goers; 
one-third apparently never attend church. A distinction has de- 
veloped between the Mormons and the Latter-day Saints, the 
latter referring to the faithful ones. The significance of this 
distinction, however, is not explored by the author. 

Considering that this book is concerned with a religious 
group, there seems to be a scarcity of data, except, perhaps, for 
the Canadian communities, on the religious beliefs, values, and 
practices of the group. Great emphasis is given to the elaborate 
social organization of the church, yet the initial surveys of Esca- 
lante, Ephraim, and American Fork contain nothing about the 
ceremonial life, prayers, ritual of the Church nor how they may 
be related to community life. 

What is unmistakably clear in this volume is that the urban- 
ization of life and its accompanying secularization is penetrat- 
ing even the remotest corners of American life. Unfortunately 
there is no indication that the Mormon Church is aware of the 
implications of these trends for its effectiveness or, for that 
matter, for its very existence. 

There are many figures, tables, illustrations, and even maps 
and air views. It should become necessary collateral reading in 
any course on rural-urban sociology. 

RUSSELL BARTA 
University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 


Religious Trends in Modern China. By Wing-tsit Chan. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1953. Pp. xiii+327. $4.25. 


One has to give new meanings to our accepted vocabulary 
in order to fit this title to this book, because the trends in mod- 
ern China are properly naturalistic rather than religious. The 
author would have us believe that Confucianism, Taoism, and 
Buddhism are separate entities; actually, this is misleading 
since not a single Chinese today is exclusively a member of any 
of “the three religions.” After presenting evidence indicative 
of changes in each system during the last fifty years, Wing-tsit 
Chan finds that there has been a new awakening along with a 
cherishing of atheism as the height of spiritual development. 
Confucianism was overthrown as a religious institution by 
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the Intellectual Renaissance that started in 1917 under Hu Shih. 
When Confucianism was about to be buried, the New Rational 
Philosophy brought forth Neo-Confucianism which incorpo- 
rated the realism and logic of the West, and the negativism and 
transcendentalism of Taoism. Then came the Communists. The 
philosophers who had previously spoken of the unity of man and 
heaven now eagerly teach that the quest for Heaven is escapism. 
Buddhism has likewise outlived its usefulness, long fore- 
shadowed by the ignorance and corruption of its clergy and the 
dilapidation of its temples. The author sees some hope in a Con- 
fucianized form of Buddhism, introduced by Hsiung. There is a 
rather absurd presentation of its “scientific” nature and the 
author asks whether this will save Buddhism under the Com- 
munists who claim to do everything according to science. 


Taoism, “the religion of the masses,” is no religion at all; 
its chief search today is for earthly blessings. Nor is there much 
hope for Islamism; after thirteen centuries it has remained a 
foreign religion in China. 

Because the scholars of China have guided their country in 
every undertaking, their views on religion are treated in the 
final chapter; they give excellent proof that China is as con- 
fused along religious lines as she is in many other fields. The 
nearest these intellectuals get to religion is a kind of pantheism. 
The author concludes that “if history repeats itself, the Chinese 
intellectuals will have neither a state religion nor a scientific or 
aesthetic substitute for religion. They will keep their own kind 
of religion going, and they will keep it free.” 

Christianity is mentioned in passing on only twenty scat- 
tered pages, possibly because it numbers only one per cent of the 
population. But consideration of the Christian influence in China 
in the last fifty years would have given the book the balance it 
needs. The three “religions” of China are defunct; what may 
she expect to fill this vacuum? Possibly a new kind of Christian- 
ity. Wing-tsit Chan sees a movement toward synthesis in- China. 
He quotes a prominent Christian who suggests that Christianity 
ought to adopt from Confucianism the idea of mutuality which 
means that-unless men live in society harmoniously, they cannot 
fully develop their nature. If Christianity adopted that idea 
from Confucianism, it at least did so a long time ago. 


The author maintains that the relation between Chinese 
Communism and Chinese religion is outside the scope of his 
work; he merely states his belief that the Communist triumph 
in China will not terminate religion there. One can only sadly 
reflect that there is very little to terminate where only a dying 
naturalistic religion seems in evidence. But there is more than 
that in China. Unfortunately, Wing-tsit Shan has not discovered 
it. Christianity is in China to stay and grow. If history can be 
trusted, something like the present situation was necessary for 
the growth of Christianity there. This volume is definitely too 
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short; it lacks a vigorous chapter on the modern trend of Chi- 
nese Christianity. 
WILLIAM E. HOGAN, S.V.D. 


Loyola University, Chicago 11, IIl. 


Freedom and Public Education. Edited by Ernest O. Melby and 
Morton Puner. New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1953. Pp. 
x+314. $4.00. 


“The defense rests.” Such might be the concluding words 
of this collection of essays having for its object a defense of the 
American public school from its attackers, who, from the way 
the defensive lines are drawn up, may apparently be labelled as 
belonging to three principal groups: traditionalists in the field 
of curriculum, conservatives in the field of politics, and those 
who charge the public schools with irreligion. The contributors 
are people fairly well known for one reason or another; John 
Foster Dulles, Justice William Douglas, John Hersey, and Earl 
McGrath are a few of the more prominent. 


Even one outside the system can feel a sympathy for the 
harassed public school administrator or teacher, attempting to 
do the best possible job of educating with the resources the com- 
munity is willing to provide, only to find himself the object of 
suspicion or attack. But upon reading this book one wonders if 
some of the very reasons for such attacks are not to be found 
therein. In this connection I would single out William H. Kil- 
patrick’s essay, ““We Learn What We Live,” as the most disturb- 
ing. Were public education to rest on the premises which he set 
forth — which it generally does not — one could very readily 
see why it might tend to be attacked. 


What may appear to be a negative attitude pervading this 
review is not meant to act as a deterrent to the would-be reader. 
The book is worth both the time and effort it requires, for it pre- 
sents a good overview of the counts on which public education 
is being attacked, and of the line of defense currently being fol- 
lowed. It is open to question whether the reader would regard 
the case of the defense as satisfactory or conclusive. 


Finally, one wishes that even if the battle against the public 
school has reached such proportions that the throwing up of a 
hasty defense seemed imperative, a more careful job of proof- 
reading had been done, to eliminate such glaring errors as a 
reference to “relased time,” another to education as “‘by all odds 
the most powerful too” where “tool” is obviously meant, and 
making Mr. Theodore Brameld, who is far from illiterate, as- 
sert “In such a state, mythical thinking replaces rational think.” 
(Cf. pages 69, 49, and 131 respectively.) 

JOHN J. O’BRIEN 
Saint Louis University, St. Louis 3, Mo. 
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The Uneducated. By Eli Ginzberg and Douglas W. Bray. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1953. Pp. xx+246. $4.50. 


Unless present practice is modified or educational opportu- 
nities enlarged, Ignorance Is Bliss will be a true epitome of the 
policy of the United States in regard to the use of illiterates in 
the armed services. If poor education be a means of escaping 
military service, the effective manpower resources of America 
will be greatly diminished, and the feigning of ignorance by the 
unscrupulous will be encouraged. 

An analysis of the rejections for military service showed 
that four million men in the labor force had less than five years 
of schooling and that one and a half million men were totally 
illiterate (p. 4). Of the total with less than four years of school- 
ing, 40 per cent were Negroes (p. 74). The highest rejection 
rates were found among the Negroes and poor whites of the 
Southeast, the Spanish Americans of the Southwest, the Nava- 
jos of the Middle West, and the migratory workers in Florida 
and Texas. These groups have only one common factor, a farm- 
ing background where unemployment is prevalent. 

During World War I the rejection rate for illiteracy was 
less than one per cent (p. 62). In World War II the rate was 
four per cent. Since 1950 a new examination known as the 
Armed Forces Qualification Test (AFQT) has been used and 
the rate of rejection has risen to eight per cent. Even though 
Special Training Units prepared illiterates for the armed ser- 
vices in 1943-1944 and some of these men rendered excellent 
service, the poorly educated man is regarded by service experts 
as unsatisfactory (p. 209). The authors hold that some means 
must be found to realize the nation’s full potential of human 
resources. 

What might have been a mere statistical report or a status 
study is a most readable book of great value and interest. Be- 
cause of the extensive research upon which it is based this book 
will be of great use not only to the Defense Department but 
also to sociologists, educators, and to all citizens interested in 
the manpower resources of the United States. 

DoroTHY M. PARTON 


Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart, Purchase, N.Y. 


An Approach to Measuring Results in Social Work. By David 
French. New York: Columbia University Press. 1952. Pp. 
xiv+178. $3.00. 


The subtitle of the book — A Report on the Michigan Recon- 
naisance Study of Evaluative Research in Social Work — spon- 
sored by the Michigan Welfare League, is more explanatory of 
the author’s intentions. There is dire need of evaluative re- 
search in social work and the efforts to do it are few. And yet, 
“if we cannot judge whether our action has led forward or 
backward, if we have no criteria for evaluating the relation 
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between effort and achievement, there is nothing to prevent us 
from making the wrong conclusions.” If social workers are at 
a loss or find it difficult to interpret the purposes of the profes- 
sion to genuinely interested board members and to the commu- 
nity at large there will be increasing problems in securing funds 
to support the social services. 

People have a right to know clearly to what purpose, for 
what good, welfare funds are being spent. Without doubt the 
first problem in social work research is the identification of 
goals. Almost invariably in what evaluative research has been 
done, “the essential social value of casework becomes identified 
with the specific objectives of one social agency, operating under 
a particular intake policy, relating to a small fraction of its own 
case load, conditioned by particular psychoanalytic and pro- 
cedural commitment, and oriented to technical ends rather than 
to social needs.” To many in the profession it is becoming more 
evident that there is a lack of criteria of what is good for 
man, the client; or more basic, what is man, his intrinsic value, 
his ultimate end. 

Mr. French is of the conviction that professional social work 
suffers in research particularly by the attempt to divorce itself 
from the social sciences. Otto Pollack in his Social Science and 
Psychotherapy for Children expresses the same concern. Pro- 
fessional social workers and social scientists are indebted to Mr. 
French for this Reconnaisance Study because it not only shows 
again the necessity of research but also suggests the steps that 
must be taken to insure the profession of adequate research. 

A. H. SCHELLER, 8.J. 
Saint Louis University, Saint Louis 3, Mo. 


The American City. By Stuart A. Queen and David B. Carpen- 
ter. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1953. Pp. viii+ 
383. $5.50. 

Sociology teachers looking for a scientific, up-to-date book 
for upper division courses in urban sociology will welcome this 
text. Because of the changes in American city life during the 
past fifteen years due to World War II, the Korean war, the 
threat of World War III, and the increasing amount of research 
in urban life, the authors have completely revised and rewritten 
The City, originally co-authored by Queen and Thomas. 

Instead of the old dichotomy of rural and urban, a rural- 
urban continuum is presented. An index of urbanism was con- 
structed to identify the phenomenon of city residence such as 
number and density of population in contrast to urbanization 
— the distinctive way of life associated with the city. This index 
is used to document the hypothesis that consistent variations in 
patterns of behavior occur along this rural-urban continuum. 
Also more emphasis is placed on the social life of the city dwel- 
ler and the dynamic social processes rather than on the static 
social structure. 
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After stressing the importance of studying the city, and 
explaining the hypothesis relating to urbanization, Queen and 
Carpenter trace the historical development of cities; the spatial 
patterning of the metropolis, ethnic groups, neighborhoods, and 
blighted areas in the city; the social life of a city dweller at 
work, in the home, school, church, and government; and the 
social changes in the city as well as city planning. 

Case studies of various types of cities and communities 
within cities present the social, economic, and geographic 
factors affecting different kinds of urban communities. Much of 
the data presented is statistical and in the form of graphs and 
tables as the index of urbanism is applied to city life. This pre- 
supposes that the student has a good grasp of statistical method. 
For this reason the format of the book may not be appealing to 
some students but the style is clear and interesting. Each 
chapter has a well selected annotated list of readings. The 
theories of the classic writers in urban and rural sociology are 
included as well as the more recent findings of empirical re- 
search. Significant data from the 1950 census are also included. 

The authors have attempted to present the facts about cities, 
how they came to be what they are, and how they can be 
changed so that the citizens and city planners can base their 
social action programs on scientific facts rather than on wishful 
thinking. 

SISTER MARY EDWARD HEALY, C.S.J. 
The College of St. Catherine, St. Paul 1, Minn. 


Science and Human Behavior. By B. F. Skinner. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1953. Pp. 461. $4.00. 


Professor Skinner is a representative of contemporary be- 
haviorist psychology. He adopts the position that in dealing 
with man, a “natural science” which aims to predict and control 
behavior must confine itself to what is externally observable and 
physically definable: the behavior of the human organism, and 
the stimulation it receives from its various environments (in- 
organic, organic, social, cultural), of which he considers that 
behavior to be “a function.” He distinguishes “the world within 
one’s skin” from the world outside which includes society, cul- 
ture, and controlling agencies such as government and law, 
religion, economic control, and education. Discussing each of 
these in a separate chapter, he adds another on psychotherapy 
as a controlling agency. 

He does not deny all meaning to “private events” and sub- 
jective experience, although he says these are not distinguished 
from other scientific data by any special character (p. 257). 
From this one might conclude that his behaviorism is merely 
methodological. However, throughout the book views obtrude 
themselves which clearly go beyond such a limitation, and which 
are open to all the objections that can be urged against behavior- 
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ism even as restated in the “physicalist” terms of neo-positiv- 
ism. References to “mind” and “ideas” Skinner considers to 
be spurious explanations, and psychic events are to be rejected 
because they lack the dimensions of physical science (p. 30). 
“We operate in one world — the world of physics. Organisms 
are part of that world .. .” (p. 189). “When a man controls 
himself ... he is behaving. His behavior in so doing must be 
accounted for with variables lying outside the individual him- 
self” (p. 228). Value judgments are nothing more than either 
predictions of “reinforcing consequences,” or concealed com- 
mands (p. 429). The scientific method demands the supposition 
that man is not free and responsible for his behavior (p. 447). 
The question, who is to control whom, which is raised by the 
conception of science as giving power because it predicts and 
controls, Skinner answers rather summarily by advocating the 
widest possible diffusion of such knowledge to prevent any one 
controlling agency from establishing a monopoly of control. 


ERNEST KILZER, O.S.B. 
St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minn. 


Racial and Cultural Minorities: An Analysis of Prejudice and 
Discrimination. By George Eaton Simpson and J. Milton 
Yinger. New York: Harper and Brothers, Publishers, 1953. 
Pp. x+773. $6.00. 


In their preface, the authors set themselves an ambitious 
purpose: to synthesize existing knowledge in the field of minor- 
ities and to relate the narrow propositions in this field to the 
more general principles of social science. In the opinion of this 
reviewer fulfillment was almost reached. The end product is a 
well documented and fairly well organized work of encyclopedic 
proportions: the noble result of a noble effort. 

The bulk of theoretic and integrative effort is concentrated 
in the first of three parts, which takes up nearly half the book. 
Subjects covered include definitions of prejudice and discrimi- 
nation, typology of minority groups, race as myth and as bi- 
ology, functions of prejudice in the insecure personality and in 
group conflict, responses and adjustments to prejudice by mi- 
nority group members, the reflexive effects of prejudice upon 
dominant group members, and an analysis of anti-Semitism. 

The second part expounds the roles of minorities in the eco- 
nomic, political, legal, marital, religious, educational, and artis- 
tic social processes. The third part, entitled “Prejudice, Discrim- 
ination, and Democratic Values” definitely dedicates the work 
to the proposition that prejudice must be reduced and advances 
heartening evidence that the goal is being approached. 

JAMES EDWARD MCKEOWN 


DePaul University, Chicago 1, Ill. 
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The Primitive World and Its Transformations. By Robert 
Redfield. Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1953. 


When the Messenger Lectures on the evolution of civilization 
were launched at Cornell University in 1923, the progress myth 
and cultural relativism were unquestioned dogmas of the evolu- 
tionists, but the 1952 Messenger lecturer, Professor Redfield of 
the University of Chicago, shook both pillars of the secularist 
temple. He states, “...I am persuaded that cultural relativism 
is in for difficult times. Anthropologists are likely to find the 
doctrine a hard one to maintain” (p. 145). He cites recent dif- 
ficulties in regard to the Declaration of Human Rights and 
Point Four directions. A strong challenge is the following from 
the Robert Maynard Hutchins Distinguished Service Professor: 
“It is not quite realistic to conceive of the ethnologist’s objec- 
tivity as excluding all valuing, or as permitting only universal 
benevolence toward all cultures” (p. 154). 

The moralists, historians, and social scientists will find 
much to ponder in “Human Society before the Urban Revolu- 
tion,” and “Civilization and the Moral Order”; sociologists, 
specifically, are invited by Dr. Redfield to scan horizons. He 
proposes a “sociology of literacy” (p. 36), and “a future sociol- 
ogy of civilization types” (p. 42). What he calls “this rough 
typological account of the transformation of folk societies” 
(p. 46), makes smooth reading. There is the structured presen- 
tation of ideas, the richness of the field data from this author 
of Chan Kom, and the usual facility of the anthropologists to 
communicate with simplicity and breadth of view. 

For those of us in contact with the American primitives, 
there is added meaning. Every day we see exemplified some 
theory proposed by Dr. Redfield about social change and social 
disorganization. He gives us hope in the words, “. . . within the 
moral order of mankind there is perpetual anabolism and cata- 
bolism” (p. 48). We see the creation of social types resulting 
from the impact of technology upon the lives of Indians — for 
example, note the effect of the oil industry here in the North- 
west. We listen to his “imperialized folk” who come in panic 
to say: “The withdrawal program is pushing 700 Flatheads off 
the tribal rolls because they have no land,” and we recall that 
Dr. Redfield observed, “The process of making folk is not some- 
thing that went on once before the advent of civilizations” 


(p. 47). 
SISTER PROVIDENCIA, F.C.S.P. 
College of Great Falls, Great Falls, Mont. 


Methods in Social Research. By William J. Goode and Paul K. 
Hatt. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1952. Pp. 
vii+386. $5.50. 


Just as prolonged and patient work in a laboratory is the 
only known recipe for acquiring a thorough grounding in the 
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methods of a natural science and familiarity with its techniques, 
so too the authors of Methods in Social Research are convinced 
that the student can acquire a thorough grasp of sociology (and 
the same goes for other social sciences) and experience the 
“fascination which the social process possesses” only if he 
shares in some way in the research experience of others and 
actually uses the tools of social research in digging up facts and 
putting them into some sort of order. 


This book is accordingly a textbook on the methods of re- 
search in the social sciences, particularly sociology. The first 
eight chapters constitute a kind of grammar of science. Ev- 
idently unaware of the more recent discussions concerning the 
nature of sociology and its relation to other (supra-empirical) 
sciences, Goode and Hatt unhesitatingly stamp sociology as a 
purely empirical science and imply that the debate concerning 
sociology as a science has been decided in the affirmative. This 
does not mean, however, that sociologists believe that the phys- 
ical sciences can serve as models for the social sciences, but 
merely that in the view of most modern sociologists it is “‘the 
underlying thought-ways of (empirical) science that are sig- 
nificant in modern social science” (p. 3). 

With this as background, the authors present a thorough 
discussion of the scientific method as it applies to the field of 
sociology — the interplay of fact and theory, the place of values 
in sociology, the relation of science to ethics, of pure to applied 
science, of concepts to definitions, and of theory to hypothesis, 
and finally the testing of the hypothesis. The one note in these 
early chapters which would grate on scholastic ears is the as- 
sertion that the fundamental postulates of science (the authors 
mention such philosophical postulates as the existence of the 
real world, the reliability of sense knowledge, and the principle 
of causality) “are ‘true’ because we wish them to be true,” 
whereas a sociologist in the tradition of St. Thomas would hold 
that they are immediately evident. While admitting supra- 
empirical postulates drawn from philosophy, the authors sub- 
scribe to the view that the sole function of values in relation to 
sociology is to serve as data to be studied and as guides to the 
selection of subjects for empirical investigation. 

The remaining thirteen chapters are a concrete description 
of techniques of social research and a detailed explanation of 
how to use them — participant and non-participant observation, 
the questionnaire, the interview, probability and sampling, 
scaling, etc. There is a chapter on the use of the library in 
social research, on the analysis of data, and on writing the re- 
search report. 

The student will find much of this book heavy going, but 
that is to be expected. Progress in science has always been up- 
hill work, and because of the intractability of the material with 
which the sociologist works, scientific advance in his field is 
even more laborious and halting. Some experience of the diffi- 
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culties to be faced in furthering this advance should be part of 
the preparation of every student in the social sciences. A course 
built around such a text as this would give the student a train- 
ing in scientific method which for precision of thinking and 
exactitude of procedure would equal anything to be met with 
in the field of the natural sciences. 

MARTIN E. SCHIRBER, O.S.B. 


St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minn. 


Parliamentary Government in the Commonwealth. Edited by 
Sydney D. Bailey. New York: The Philosophical Library, 
1952. Pp. 217. $4.50. 


Twenty political scientists from different parts of the Com- 
monwealth have contributed to this interesting, well-edited 
symposium. From their presentation of its impressive achieve- 
ments, its ideals, and the complexity of the problems involved, 
the attentive reader comes to this conclusion: the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations is not only very much alive but is still 
by far the most efficient realization of a supra-national organi- 
zation in the free world, not in terms of power politics, but as 
a “social phenomenon” belonging to sociology rather than to 
political science (Sir Alfred Zimmern, p. 11). 

It is one of the greatest accomplishments of the Anglo-Saxon 
political mind, drawing upon the two main contributions to the 
art of politics: the English, which is parliamentary govern- 
ment and the American, which is federalism. Only unorthodox 
flexibility and realistic adjustment to different local and national 
needs made possible a thoroughly dynamic evolution that out- 
lasted 19th century doctrinairism; the latter spelled downfall 
and disintegration for other parts of the world, e.g., for Central 
Europe. Of course, a thousand years’ tradition proved a serious 
barrier for this inevitable shift of thought from outdated pater- 
nalism through national imperialism to the concept of a living 
community of coordinated free nations, so ably expressed by 
General Smuts: “We are not a state .. . but a system of states 

. not a static but a dynamic evolving system always going 
forward to new destinies” (p. 10). 

And the last word has still not been spoken. This is certainly 
true in regard to the Indian subcontinent, but especially so re- 
garding South Africa, the subject of two papers. The highly 
interesting survey of the non-European franchise in South 
Africa, written in May 1951 by L. M. Thompson (pp. 166 ff.) 
correctly forecast the troubles and confusion which have since 
occurred. The Separate Representation of Voters Act, inspired 
by the nationalism of the present coalition regime, was prompt- 
ly declared unconstitutional by the South African Supreme 
Court with reference to the South African Act of 1909. Fur- 
ther parliamentary moves by Dr. Malan to restore “Parliamen- 
tary Supremacy” were likewise rejected by the Supreme Court 
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in August 1952. Thus, new elections will eventually have to 
decide the issue. 

Meanwhile, India submitted the case for consideration by 
the General Assembly of the United Nations. This makes it 
abundantly clear that the Commonwealth “frankly and fully 
acknowledges membership in it of a sovereign independent re- 
public” (Sir Ernest Barker, p. 199), but also that the ideal of 
“transcending the surmounting divisions of race and color as 
it has long surmounted divisions of geography” (ibid.) still 
awaits materialization. 

KuRT VON SCHUSCHNIGG 


Saint Louis University, Saint Louis 3, Mo. 


Meaning, Communication, and Value. By Paul Kecskemeti. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1952. Pp. viii+ 
349. $8.50. 


Although basically philosophical in its problem-setting, goal, 
and method, this brilliant monograph deserves to be seriously 
studied by social scientists. Many of us have been disturbed by 
the enormous advance and refinement of research techniques 
in our science which has shifted the focus of interest away from 
value judgments to fact-finding, from comprehensive under- 
standing of trends to detailed studies, and from clarification of 
principles to positivistic nihilism. Parsons, Merton and other 
leaders in our field have begun to direct attention to the building 
of theoretical foundations. At this juncture, Kecskemeti’s book 
comes as a welcome aid to promote this wholesome change in 
modern American sociology, and to give support to those who 
believe in value orientation as an essential part of sociological 
analysis. 

The author’s starting point is the state of modern philosoph- 
ical thinking which has given ever increasing emphasis to “the 
impersonal disciplines of formal, logical deduction and empiri- 
cal fact-finding .. . the danger is that, in this fashion, all those 
operations which, like interpretation and evaluation, inevitably 
include an element of personal judgment and decision will come 
to be treated as wholly arbitrary, subjective, and unworthy of 
serious philosophical thought” (p. v). Kecskemeti puts the same 
problem and his attempt for a solution into terms more related 
to social science: 


Group life cannot be ordered by empirical and analytical 
science alone. ... The question is, however, whether all 
we can do with the residual problems — those which can- 
not be settled by scientific methods — is necessarily either 
nonintervention or compulsion or suggestion. To accept 
this, it seems to me, is tantamount to condemning society 
to swing back and forth between the extremes of anarchy 
and totalitarianism. ... But, as long as we can still search 
for a rational way to organize our society, such a search, I 
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think, means precisely that we are looking for a third pos- 
sibility. ... This hinges upon some method of rationally 
treating problems which fall outside the scope of empirical 
and formal science. Even if this ‘rational’ treatment lacks 
the conclusiveness of empirical and analytical methods, it 
may still be better than nothing or than coercion or sug- 
gestion (p. 84). 


The author, who masters positivistic logic as well as Plato 
and sociology as well as mathematics, analyzes the position of 
modern logic as far as method and terminology are concerned 
and thus reveals the shortcomings of this position through im- 
manent criticism. The reader therefore is in for hard work 
while going through Part III, dealing with “Meaning and Lan- 
guage.” But he is amply rewarded by the pages in which Plato 
is “defended” against his modern critics, by the development of 
the terms of context and contextual behavior, and especially by 
Chapters IX and X which elucidate the concepts of norm, value, 
conformism, and autonomy. 

RUDOLPH E. Morris 


Marquette University, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


The Organizational Weapon: A Study of Bolshevik Strategy and 
Tactics. By Philip Selznick. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1952. 
Pp. viii+350. $5.00. 


The peace offensive which followed Stalin’s death makes the 
present study quite timely. We are so likely to concentrate on 
immediate Soviet proposals that we overlook some inherent 
traits of the Bolshevik power apparatus. The Selznick thesis is 
that organizational strategy and techniques for seizing power 
are the very heart of Russian communism. If his analysis is 
correct, nothing less than a complete abandonment of commu- 
nism in the Soviet Union would give us reasons for comfort and 
security. 

The Communist Party is described as the “combat party.” 
Its military organization and discipline are explained in detail. 
Such a disciplined group can infiltrate and seize power under 
the most diverse conditions. Seizure of power is not confined 
to political control. It may involve the capturing of a trade 
union, infiltration into government agencies, or the use of mass 
propaganda to deceive the public. 

It is impossible in a brief review to describe the scholarly 
insight which pervades this study. The author has captured, as 
few writers before him have, the unique character of commu- 
nist tactics. Those who belittle attacks on communism as 
“thought control” might use the present study as an antidote 
for their naiveté. 

This reviewer disagrees somewhat with the author’s reserve 
regarding the effectiveness of communist infiltration in our gov- 
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ernment (p. 219). Apart from this point, the book merits only 
the highest praise as a sober and solid treatment of its timely 
and controversial topic. 

JOHN F. CRONIN, S8.S. 


National Catholic Welfare Conference, Washington 5, D.C. 


The Scope and Method of Sociology: A Metasociological Trea- 
tise. By Paul Hanly Furfey. (Harper’s Social Science 
Series: F. Stuart Chapin, editor.) New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1953. Pp. xii+556. $5.00. 


Objection might be made to Father Furfey’s combining into 
a single science, which he calls metasociology, the logical and 
axiological (ethical and other “value’”’) presuppositions of the 
sociologist. The logic of science is still logic, adequately con- 
sidered, and the logic of sociology as a science is still the logic 
of science. On the other hand, there are practical advantages, 
as the present work itself demonstrates, in gathering together 
and organizing systematically the truths, whether logical, 
methodological, or axiological, which, while not a part of the 
content of sociology, are of fundamental importance to the soci- 
ologist, since they are “‘about” sociology itself — its nature and 
definition, its scope, its values, and its methods. And the logic 
of science is qualified in its application to the field of sociology. 

Some chapters, especially those dealing with specific meth- 
odologies, are essentially summaries of current developments. 
These are well done; Father Furfey has unusual ability in dis- 
cerning relevance and rendering it intelligible. But the book is 
more than just another book on methodology; it is a contribu- 
tion to what he calls metasociology, though some may prefer 
to substitute the title, the scope and method. To many who are 
still confused or uncertain as to “what sociology is all about’ it 
will supply intelligible and defensible, if on certain points only 
tentative, answers. It is a book that, we believe, can be read 
with profit, if not without occasional dissent, by all professional 
sociologists. It should be given serious consideration when lists 
of “required reading” are made for sociology majors in our col- 
leges. It might well be used as a text for a course in method- 
ology, if the aim of the course is an intelligent understanding of 
the field as a whole rather than detailed knowledge of, or pro- 
ficiency in, specific methods and techniques. 

L. P. MCHATTIE, S.J. 

Saint Louis University, Saint Louis 3, Mo. 


Life Is with People. By Mark Zborowski and Elizabeth Herzog. 
New York: International Universities Press, Inc., 1952. Pp. 
456. $5.00. 


In Eastern Europe from the borders of Germany to the 
Ukraine and White Russia there once existed thousands of 
small-town Jewish communities which events of the past 30 
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years have obliterated. With the aid of survivors in the U.S.A. 
and Palestine these two associates of the late Ruth Benedict 
paint a composite portrait of the prevailing culture patterns of 
this small-town, religion-centered, Jewish way of life with 
emphasis upon “the special ways these people have met the 
problems common to all mankind.” Local varieties are ignored. 
Their concern is with the main regularities and not with sta- 
tistical frequencies. 

The most striking impressions of this book may be sum- 
marized in the following twenty statements. The market-place 
is the chief contact between Jew and Non-Jew. Jew and gentile 
inhabit two different worlds. To cheat in bargaining is ‘a game 
that belongs to Eastern Europe and is as native to the peasant 
as to the Jew.” The Jew feels superior in “intellect and spirit,” 
the “Goy” in “physical force.” Secular and religious life are 
fused into one whole. The school of learning is the core of the 
Jewish community. Learning and wealth contend for first place 
in the value hierarchy. Manual labor carries a social stigma. 
Woman is by nature sinful, dangerous, and causes a man to 
transgress the law, and “extreme avoidance of women by men 
is the prescribed pattern.” A Jew must be a good religious Jew 
otherwise he is a disgrace to his people. Tsdokeh, charity, is 
identified with “social justice’ and includes all kinds of giving. 
“From a strictly religious point of view worldly gain is good 
and worldly loss is bad.” Preferred occupations are trade, com- 
merce, and skilled work. Bachelorhood is a sin against God. 
Pallor and emaciation are signs of spiritual vigor. The feet are 
the most disgusting part of the human body. A “real” Jew is a 
man of mind and heart. Jewishness is a way of life in which 
religion, values, social structure, and individual behavior are 
inextricably blended. The Jew shares many of the neighboring 
peasants’ superstitions. Death is the greatest of all evils. 

Margaret Mead has written a brief foreword to the book. 

SYLVESTER A. SIEBER, S.V.D. 


Loyola University, Chicago 11, Ill. 


Understanding Old Age. By Jeanne G. Gilbert. New York: The 
Ronald Press Company, 1952. Pp. ix+422. $5.00. 


If you are a psychologist, you might conceivably find this 
book suitable for a text in a course on the psychology of old age; 
if you are a sociologist, you will want to add it as a valuable 
reference to your gerontology library. 

Dr. Gilbert, who is a lecturer in psychology at Fordham and 
Long Island Universities, states in her preface that it “is in- 
tended as a guide to better professional understanding of elderly 
people. The book is addressed particularly to psychologists, 
general physicians, social workers, hospital employees, nurses, 
and institutional personnel” (p. v). 
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Her work adheres faithfully to that intention. With the ex- 
ception of Chapter 5, “Changes in Social Relations,” the book 
is almost wholly concerned with the physiological and psycho- 
logical factors in the aging process, as witness the chapter head- 
ings: “General Physical Changes,” “Emotional Changes,” ‘“In- 
tellectual Changes,” ‘‘Psychoneuroses.” and “‘Psychoses.” Two 
chapters are devoted to professional work with the aging in the 
community and in institutions. 

The three major divisions of the eleven chapters are: 
“Normal Life Changes in Aging,” “Abnormal Life Changes in 
Aging” and “Professional Work with the Aging.” 

Within the limits it has set for itself, the book’s greatest 
virtue and biggest fault lies in the ground it attempts to cover. 
On the one hand, it compresses the results of innumerable 
studies on selected factors within its covers. But on the other 
hand, this tends to make it annoyingly encyclopedic in places, 
breaking the reader’s flow of thought with frequent numbered 
references. 

Each chapter has a splendid bibliography and there is an 


enneet Ineex. DONALD J. THORMAN 
Loyola University, Chicago 11, Ill. 


The Dynamics of Social Action. By Seba Eldridge. Washington, 
D. C.: Public Affairs Press, 1952. Pp. v+119. $2.50. 


Our society functions largely through citizen-groups and it 
is these groups which offer the layman a challenging opportu- 
nity to contribute to civic betterment. The Dynamics of Social 
Action presents to the layman in capsule form a series of sug- 
gestions for effective social participation. 

To understand a community or a group, Professor Eldridge 
believes we must know where it is located and what it has been 
through. This knowledge is necessary in order to comprehend 
the changes in purpose, policy, and program of an organization. 
Twenty basic transformations in American life are presented. 
These offer interesting subjects for term papers or class dis- 
cussion. Problem areas of contemporary civilization, the sub- 
ject matter of the second chapter, depicts a frame of reference 
for such problems as conservation of natural resources, utilizing 
talent and genius, leisure time values, competition, and so on. 
The succeeding chapters on professional contributions, the 
practice of community membership, and working with special 
interest groups contain many useful suggestions. 

The text does not add anything new to the body of profes- 
sional knowledge. It could prove stimulating to college students 
who after reading this text as a supplementary assignment in 
sociology were to follow it by reviewing the classic Knowing 
Your Community by Joanna C. Colcord. 

WALTER L. WILLIGAN 
St. John’s University, Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 
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American Life: Dream and Reality. By W. Lloyd Warner, 
ys oF The University of Chicago Press, 1953. Pp. xv+ 
268. $3.75. 


Fond memories of Warner’s classes at the University of 
Chicago came to the mind of this reviewer while reading Amer- 
ican Life: Dream and Reality. The little volume covers the high 
points of Warner’s findings during his long and energetic career 
as a top to bottom analyzer of the social life of American com- 
munities. The high points of the works of many of his colleagues 
are also covered. A handy manual is the result. 

In his first chapter, Warner views American society as 
united in dreams that blossom out through such collective rep- 
resentations as the Memorial Day “cult of the dead” and the 
“log cabin to White House” Lincoln story. Chapters two through 
nine, however, concentrate upon the harsh realities of class, 
caste, and social striving. In the final chapter, Warner again 
returns to the American dream to discuss the repeated symbolic 
themes in our mass media: soap operas, popular novels, movies, 
and the like. The soap opera is analyzed as representative. 
Therein, against an upper-middle class background, the good 
woman triumphs over the evil woman and happiness unfail- 
ingly comes out of sorrow. Thus the secular triumph of good 
over evil is symbolized. 

In summary it might be said that the American dream lives 
in verbal symbols while the American reality lives in utilitarian 


aa, JAMES EDWARD MCKEOWN 
DePaul University, Chicago 1, Ill. 


The Progress of Underdeveloped Areas. Edited by Bert F. Hose- 
litz. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1952. Pp. 
x+297. $4.75. 


The extending of assistance, primarily economic, to under- 
developed states and the resulting political, economic, social, and 
cultural effects constitute the general theme of this symposium. 
Among the political problems discussed are the development of 
élites, participation of governments, fears of a new type of 
imperialism, and the general political impact upon countries on 
the receiving end of foreign aid. 

Attention in the economic sphere is given to the problem of 
capital in depressed areas, inflation, foreign trade and the bal- 
ance of payments, the conditioning of economic goals by cultural 
values, and the economic conditions under which aid can be ex- 
tended. Probably the best essays are those treating social and 
cultural aspects; these consider changes in cultural values and 
resistances arising therefrom, the introduction of new skills 
and ideas, adjustments in patterns of behavior and attitudes. 
and the effect on indigenous class structures resulting from 
economic and political developments. 
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Sixteen papers, presented originally at the Harris Institute 
on International Relations at the University of Chicago, are 
grouped under three headings: The Historical Approach to 
Economic Growth; The Cultural Aspects of Economic Growth; 
and Problems of Economic Policy. Since the contributors range 
from historians to cultural anthropologists, on the one hand, to 
policy-makers and administrators of assistance programs, on 
the other, there is great diversity in approach as well as in the 
aspects of the problems considered. Except for a few, the pre- 
sentations are adequate and several are outstanding. The latter 
include Linton’s “Cultural and Personality Factors Affecting 
Economic Growth,” Goldschmidt’s “The Interrelations between 
Cultural Factors and the Acquisition of New Technical Skills,” 
and Morris Watnick’s “The Appeal of Communism to the 
Underdeveloped Peoples.” 

DONALD E. SMITH 


Department of Defense, Washington, D. C. 


Backgrounds of Human Fertility in Puerto Rico. By Paul K. 
Hatt. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1952. Pp. 
244+512. $5.00. 


Has “Catholic” Puerto Rico an almost universal esteem for 
contraception and yet a soaring birth rate? The late North- 
western University author of this paper-bound planograph 
study interprets their approval of “birth control” or “family 
limitation” as approval of “contraception,” this despite the fact 
that the Church teaches that control is a requisite of all moral 
conduct. Of course Puerto Rico suffers such a dearth of religious 
opportunity that its Catholicity is often largely nominal. But its 
frequent bracketing of contraception with prostitution is Cath- 
olic enough. Dr. Hatt admits his findings seem at times contrary 
to “common sense.” His field workers may be partially respon- 
sible; they lacked training because these researches had to be 
finished before they became known as the reconnaissance for 
contraception. 


Dr. Hatt shows skillful, laborious effort — worthy of a 
better cause. Puerto Ricans are lovable, admirable people when 
economically able to live decently with a fair chance to know and 
practice their religion. Yankee studies looking toward more 
diversified farming and further industrialization of the island, 
as well as planned immigration to Yankee farm lands (rather 
than to the verminous crevices of New York), would show more 
foresight and appreciation of a colored race. When Russia is 
subsidizing marriage to multiply our enemies, it seems less than 
smart to diminish our friends. 

JOHN E. CooGANn, S.J. 
University of Detroit, Detroit 21, Mich. 
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The Policy Sciences. Recent Developments in Scope and Method. 
Edited by Daniel Lerner and Harold D. Lasswell. Stanford: 
Stanford University Press, 1951. Pp. xiv+344. $7.50. 


The social scientist may advance, diffuse, or apply knowl- 
edge, according to his respective functions as researcher, teacher, 
or adviser. The research worker has long enjoyed higher 
rewards in income, prestige, and power than the teacher. More 
recently there has emerged the policy scientist, “a man of 
knowledge in the role of adviser, applying his special skills to 
current problems of public policy” in business, industry, and 
government service (p. 284). The symposium by seventeen 
social scientists is an attempt to promote cooperation among 
“interdisciplinary teams” and create a Policy Science. 

The best essays in Part I (Scope and Focus) are the Study 
of the Primary Group by E. A. Shils, and the Study of Culture 
by C. Kluckhohn. Every social science student will profit from 
reading Shil’s historical survey of the study of the primary 
group from the static beginnings of Ténnies’ Gemeinschaft and 
Gesellschaft through the various dynamic approaches up to the 
modern industrial sociologists and group therapists. Kluckhohn 
writes a stimulating résumé of the various approaches to the 
study of cultural structure and shows that “the study of culture 
has moved from extensive exploration to intensive penetration” 
(p. 101). 

The Research Procedures in Part II include five essays on 
quantitative and qualitative measurement, probability, inter- 
viewing, and communication patterns. 

The five essays on Policy Integration in Part III contain an 
excellent chapter by Merton and Lerner outlining the past, 
present, and possible future relationships between the social 
scientist and policy making. 

It is a highly uneven book with some of the articles a rehash 
of material published elsewhere. The bibliography fails to give 
the names of authors and books cited and discussed in the text. 
The index is practically an authors’ index with only two or three 
subjects mentioned; only the name of Freud has merited item- 
ized references. 

SYLVESTER A. SIEBER, S.V.D. 


Loyola University, Chicago 11, Ill. 


Strikes — A Study in Industrial Conflict. By K. G. J. C. Knowles. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1952. Pp. xiv+330. $8.75. 


This is an excellent scholarly book giving (1) a descriptive 
historical sweep of the conduct and control of strikes in recent 
times and (2) an analysis of their causes and effects during the 
thirty-seven year period of 1911 to 1947. It is well written, very 
readable, abundantly documented, and pleasantly impartial. It 
is the first survey made of British strike history. 
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Strikes, according to Knowles, generally are collective stop- 
pages of work undertaken to alter the terms and conditions of 
employment by bringing pressure to bear on those who depend 
on the sale or use of the product of that work. They are as old 
as work itself although the term “to strike work’ first occurred 
in 1768. Their causes are twofold: underlying, which do not be- 
come explicit but must be inferred, and immediate, the last- 
straw conditions that precipitate the strike. 

Admitting that strikes are always regrettable, they are rec- 
ognized as only one of the manifestations of industrial unrest 
and dissatisfaction with the social order. They are symptoms 
of the more fundamental maladjustments, injustices, and eco- 
nomic disturbances which cannot be cured by suppressing them. 
Indeed, legal prohibitions of strikes have been a notorious fail- 
ure because strikes must be regarded as an exercise of social 
freedom the limitation of which may produce greater economic 
and political evils than strikes. Formerly they were battles 
while today they are generally mere protest demonstrations. 
Hence, they may be justified at present. 

JEROME L. TONER, O.S.B. 
St. Martin’s College, Olympia, Wash. 


Neither Right Nor Left in Labor Relations. By Emile Bouvier, 
S.J. Montreal: The Industrial Relations Section, The Uni- 
versity of Montreal, 1951. Pp. 203. $1.25. 


Industrial relations is a complex problem area in modern 
society, complicated by escalation, statistics, court decisions and 
so on. Order is needed. This Father Bouvier tries to provide, 
basing his work on the Joint Pastoral Letter of the Canadian 
Bishops. The guiding principles of human action are here set 
forth in clear, lucid, logical fashion. 

Important chapters on “The Employers in Action,” “The 
Church and the Action of the State,” “The University and In- 
dustrial Relations,” and “Industrial Co-Management” are pre- 
sented, among others. 

This latter chapter presents the statement of Pope Pius XI 
that “the labor contract be somewhat modified by a contract of 
partnership” by some sharing in management. Father Bouvier 
divides the investigations which resulted from this statement 
of the Pope into two schools of thought: those advocating 
“structural reforms,” and those who would “settle for a reform 
of heart and mind” in the internal administration of an enter- 
prise. Some of the implications of these positions are logically 
developed. 

While not the most comprehensive presentation of Catholic 
social principles available, this text fills a need for a brief non- 
technical review of the basic moral principles in industrial re- 


lations. JOHN MEANY 
St. Joseph’s College, Collegeville, Ind. 
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Christ and Womankind. By Peter Ketter. Translated by Isabel 
McHugh. Westminister, Md.: The Newman Press, 1952. 
Pp. xiv+446. $5.00. 


Since the author is a scripture scholar and not a social scien- 
tist, one would rightly expect this book to be an exposition of 
Christ’s attitude toward woman, as revealed in the New Testa- 
ment, rather than a concrete analysis of the changes His teach- 
ing brought to woman’s status in various societies. 

The best parts of the book are those in which the author is 
on familiar ground, namely, “Christ’s Gifts to and Requirements 
of Womankind,” “Individual Women in the Life of Christ,” and 
“Women of the Apostolic Age.” Christ’s chief gifts to women, 
Dr. Ketter sets down, are His insistence on her high spiritual 
worth and destiny, on a single moral standard for both sexes, 
on the sanctity of marriage, and His opening to her of an hon- 
ored alternative to the married state. 

Sociologists will not find the initial section, “The Status of 
Woman Before Christ,” quite as satisfactory. The author con- 
centrates his attention on the three peoples most immediately 
in contact with Christ’s teaching — the Greeks, Romans, and 
Israelites. He says nothing about women among primitive 
peoples. 

Dr. Ketter further limits his source materials almost ex- 
clusively to the writings of well-known classical authors. He 
gives a preponderance of time to woman’s social relationships, 
and not enough to her economic position, her religious situation, 
her political standing, and her legal status. 

As scriptural analysis, this book is fine; the social scientist, 
however, would like someone to add a more complete picture of 
woman’s status before and after Christ’s coming. 

WILLIAM B. FAHERTY, S.J. 
Regis College, Denver, Colo. 


Your Marriage And The Law. By Harriet F. Pilpel and Theo- 
dora Zavin. New York: Rinehart and Co., 1952. Pp. xv+ 
358. $3.00. 


The purpose of this book is admirable. It is to give husbands 
and wives, parents and children, some idea of their legal rights 
and obligations. Most of the law governing marriage and fam- 
ily relationships in this country is state law and the authors 
have indicated, in general terms, the varying viewpoints of the 
states on such subjects as divorce, adoption, abortion, and de- 
sertion. 

But it is difficult to write about the law and not express a 
philosophy of law. In our student days many of us were told 
that positive law should be based upon the Natural Law. 

Although the authors are highly qualified legal specialists, 
they seem to champion the curious theory that our statute books 
of rules should reflect the present state of our mores or our 
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morals. They go even further and express the ultra-modern 
view that perhaps eventually the whole field of conception con- 
trol will be recognized for what they think it is — a problem for 
doctors rather than theologians or moralists. Again, they favor 
compulsory sterilization laws. 

It is a great pity that the talented authors did not confine 
themselves to a popular discussion of what the law is rather 
than venture into the realm of what the law ought to be — a 
field in which modernity does not compensate for competence. 


JOHN J. O’CONNOR 
Georgetown University, Washington 7, D. C. 


Parents, Children, and the Facts of Life. By Henry V. Sattler, 
C.Ss.R. Paterson, New Jersey: St. Anthony Guild Press, 
1953. Pp. xviit+250. $3.00. 


Catholic parents should appreciate the fact that the teaching 
function is still fundamentally their obligation and that sex in- 
formation should be a part of the general educational procedure 
in the home. Since Father Sattler considers sex education as 
teaching the child to become a person matured in all his God- 
given capacities, he dedicates a chapter to religious, moral, emo- 
tional, psychological, and physiological content of Catholic sex 
education. This tremendous area of discussion must of necessity 
be presented in outline form, but it is fairly well done insofar as 
the information is directed to the parent rather than the 
analyst. 

At the end of each chapter are topics for discussion intended 
to clarify and objectify the principles of the work. Especially 
interesting are suggestions for instructing children (pp. 203- 
209). Many of the concrete techniques used in illustration 
throughout the work will also prove invaluable for tension- 
ridden parents. 

Since the book is avowedly pointed toward the Catholic 
parent, the supernatural approach is to be expected. However, 
there is a tendency to concentrate on the “moral guidance’”’ level 
so consistently that one cannot help desiring that the over-dose 
of “supernaturalism” be tempered with a bit more “natural- 
ism,” for it is just as possible that the one extreme be as maud- 


lin as the other. ANITA YOURGLICH 
Seattle University, Seattle, Wash. 


Persons and Personality. An Introduction to Psychology. By 
Sister Annette Walters, in collaboration with Sister Kevin 
O’Hara. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1953. 
Pp. xvii+677. $4.75. 


It is pleasant to see a textbook on psychology with this main 
title which immediately labels it as one that is centered around 
man as a composite of soul and body. This means not only that 
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it is based on Thomistic philosophy but that it also approximates 
what is usually called social psychology. By emphasizing the 
developmental approach, the authors deal with each phase of 
human life in the context of social situations. Because of this, 
a review of the book in a sociological periodical is justified. 

The text is well written and presents the subject matter in 
a simple way. It is up-to-date and describes well the various 
testing methods, including Rorschach and TAT. However, it is 
regrettable that the authors are so fragmentary in what they 
report about modern psychology and psychotherapy. There is 
too little objective description of, e.g., Gestalt-psychology and 
psychoanalysis to make their negative criticism a productive con- 
tribution and to encourage Catholics to go into a conscientious 
study of these fields with aim of learning about the positive 
elements in these modern developments. And yet, the authors 
themselves regret (p. 641) that Catholic scholars have been too 
prolific in their negative criticisms! Not even mentioned are 
Karen Horney and Harry Stack Sullivan and the Washington 
School of Psychiatry who have done so much to eliminate the 
negative aspects of Freudianism and to integrate psychology 
into the whole field of the social sciences. 

RUDOLPH E. Morris 

Marquette University, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


La sécurité sociale. By the Semaines Sociales du Canada. Mon- 
treal: Institut Social Populaire, 1952. Pp. 234. $2.00. 


During the September (1952) Social Week of Canada held 
at St. Jean, Quebec, an illuminating discussion of Social Secu- 
rity was undertaken by these undaunted propagators of the 
_— doctrine of the Church — the contributors to the Semaines 

ociales. 

Even though the pros and cons of a Social Security Act are 
convincing, the French-Canadian sociologists and social think- 
ers succeeded in tempering an adaptation of the American 
Social Security Act in accordance with the principle of sub- 
sidiarity. The aids offered, with the possible exception of 
unemployment-insurance, are to emanate from the Provincial 
government rather than from the Federal government. 

Participants included an archbishop (now cardinal), bish- 
ops, professors, deputies, judges, a senator, an ambassador, and 
the director of the Devoir. Topics discussed comprised “Social 
Security” in reference to labor and to savings, to human person- 
ality and to liberty, to morality and to social welfare. Other 
courses dealt with Social Security in various countries, in a 
Federal state, in the Province of Quebec, and in agricultural 
areas. 

Within the pages of this report is found evidence of sound 
thinking on the need of organizing for Social Security, not only 
within the framework of the family, of the parish, of private 
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institutions, of political organization, but also among the people | 


themselves as members of the lay apostolate. In fact, what the 
spiritual and corporal works of mercy are to the French-Cana- 
dians, Social Security is to the political thinkers. 

SISTER MARIE AGNES OF ROME, P. M. 
Rivier College, Nashua, N. H. 


<a pemrepeee: 


Personality Work Community: An Introduction to Social Science, | 


Selected, written and edited by Arthur Naftalin, Benjamin 
N. Nelson, Milford Q. Sibley, Donald C. Calhoun with the 
assistance of Andreas G. Papandreou. Chicago: J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co., 1953. Pp. 1129. $6.50. 


The presentation of data considered essential for the first 
course in social science in the Department of General Studies 
at the University of Minnesota developed into a text. For the 
students at the university the authors selected scientific read- 


ings related to the problems of personality, work, and community. 


But unlike most social scientists these men included also brief 
bits from the writings of poets, philosophers, jurists, novelists, 
theologians. They emphasized values rather than methodology 
for the beginning student. Based upon their experience in their 
classrooms the authors offer An Introduction to Social Science 
as a text that is attractively designed in a style rather uncom- 
mon in the field of social science textbooks. 

Yet the pagination is confusing in that the three separate 
books individually paged are bound in a single volume. Book I 
on Personality, The Human Individual and the Patterns of 
Culture has 394 pages; Book II on Work, Division of Labor, 
Cooperation and Conflict in Modern Society has 363 pages. 


Book III on Community Group and Persons in the Modern | 


World has 372 pages. Besides there are name and subject 
indices. 

Rather unsatisfying as a text An Introduction to Social 
Science is an unusual collection of selections on man in his 
social relationships. There seems to be a disproportionate 
amount of space allotted Sigmund Freud’s works; none to the 








encyclicals. There are brief quotations from the Bible and St. | 


Augustine, however. Tilgher’s views on the relationship between 
Protestantism and business and Tillich’s comments on the loss 
of the meaning of life are included along with Russel Lynes’ 
ideas on high-brow, low-brow, and middle-brow. 

For a discriminating reader, for an instructor or advanced 
student this is a useful book. An instructor would find it help- 
ful for readings in conjunction with another more adequate text 
in an introductory course. 

MARGARET MARY TOOLE 
Lenox, Mass. 
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The Employment of Negroes in Public Welfare in Eleven South- 
ern States, 1936-1949. By John R. Larkins (mimeo- 
graphed). Raleigh: North Carolina State Board of Welfare. 
1951. Pp. xiv+118. 


Mr. Larkins is the consultant on Negro Work of the North 
Carolina State Board of Public Welfare. This is a study of the 
characteristics of Negro social workers in eleven Southern 
states and factors in their employment as evaluated by admin- 
istrators and the workers themselves. Although Negroes are 
among the public agency personnel in all eleven states, the study 
showed that the states employing the smallest number of work- 
ers had the highest per cent of Negroes in their total population. 

In focusing attention on Negro social workers the study 
clearly pointed to the tremendous demand and the correspond- 
ing lack of professionally educated personnel in public welfare 
agencies of the south. A relatively high percentage (18 per 
cent) of the Negro social workers had their Master’s degree. 
Only 14 per cent had less than a Bachelor’s degree. Administra- 
tors were generally high in their estimate of Negro social 
workers but the obvious need of a much larger number 
of professionally educated Negro social workers was shown as 
well as the need of more educational facilities. 

A.H. SCHELLER, S. J. 
Saint Louis University, Saint Louis 3, Mo. 


Statement On Race. By Ashley Montagu. New York: Herman 
Schuman, Inc., 1952. (Revised Edition) Pp. xiii+182. $2.75. 


Ashley Montagu here presents a popular justification and 
documentation of the UNESCO 1951 “Statement on Race.” That 
his restatement is a model of clarity and objectivity will be 
taken for granted by those who are familiar with his writings. 
He appends a short but valuable current annotated list of books 
and pamphlets on race. 

The appendix includes the UN Universal Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights. Here Dr. Montagu holds with Sidney Hook that the 
“principle of human equality is not a description of fact con- 
cerning the physical or intellectual nature of men. It is, rather, 
a prescription or policy for human relations.” The concept of 
human equality as merely a “policy for human relations” offers 
little safeguard against the naturalistic dictum of such as 
George Lundberg that “the only rights we know about are those 
which a community from time to time chooses to grant and 
respect.” Here we are reminded of Freda Utley’s Moscow- 
learned lesson that “some absolute standards of behavior are 
essential to mankind if we are not to return to the life of the 
brute.” The naturalistic attempt to make science do the work 
of metaphysics and religion is anti-intellectual. 

JOHN E. CooGANn, S.J. 
University of Detroit, Detroit 21, Mich. 
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GORDON C. ZAHN, Editor 
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Clemens, A. H., “Values in Family Living,” Social Order, III (3): 123- | 


127. Mace 1953. 


The “ordering” of Christian family cultural patterns to the Christian 
hierarchy of values is the keynote of this article. This ordering — essential 
to genuine family happiness — requires that the married couple clearly 
recognize the true relationship of means to ends when confronted with the 
crucial problem of applying family resources (means) to the primary and 
secondary purposes (ends) of marriage. Such knowledge implies an appre- 
ciation of the relative importance of material and spiritual values for the 
attainment of man’s final end through the sacred vocation of marriage. 

The economic aspects of married life take their principal significance 
in their impact upon such things as family size, standard of living, social 
status, and degree of family organization. This is particularly true in a 
day when the values commonly attributed to married and family life are 
largely derived from a philosophy of paganism, secularism, and material- 
ism. One evidence of the extent of departure from the values derived from 
the Christian concept of marriage may be seen in the fact that divorce is 
actually viewed by some writers as a desirable index of family reor- 
ganization! 

Educators and marriage counselors must deal with the underlying evil 
of a false concept of the nature of man and society; to limit their efforts 
to less basic concerns would be to treat the symptoms of disease (in family 
life) without recognizing its etiology. And an adequate diagnosis properly 
falls within the realm of normative science. Thus, in a Christian pattern 
of life essential spiritual ends take precedence, although the reasonable 
satisfaction of essential earthly needs is the material foundation for 
their attainment. Over and above the absolute needs of the material, 
physical, and spiritual nature of the individual, St. Thomas speaks of con- 
ventional needs conditioned by the status of a family and the customary 
level of living accorded that status in a given society. Clemens points out, 
however, “at a given moment .. . society may have created for itself a 
multitude of artificial needs which really reduces the standard of life when 
this is viewed from the moral and cultural and not from the purely material 
viewpoint. ... In this case, the family wage is being misapportioned; its 
allocation is out of line with the moral purpose it was meant to subserve.” 
The necessary reorientation of values would require that Catholic parents, 
in budgeting the family income, give prior claim to such things as a 
Catholic education for their children at all academic levels and assuming 
their just share in parish contributions. As a final norm for determining 
a truly Christian standard of family living, Dr. Clemens suggests the 
practice of the virtue of detachment; this would free the family from the 
strivings for “conspicuous consumption,” thereby enabling it to exercise 
its trusteeship over God’s eonomic goods in the service of the “multiple 
demands of the Church and of underprivileged society.” 

Mary Jo HUTH 
St. Louis University, St. Louis, Missouri 
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Seeley, John R., “Social Values, the Mental Health Movement, and Mental 
Health,” The Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, 286 (March 1953): 15-24. 


Growing interest in the interrelationship between personality and cul- 
ture, personal and social disorganization, psychiatric symptomatology and 
social life, and psychiatry and sociology has logically and practically led 
to considerations of the pertinence of sociological findings in the field of 
mental hygiene. The application of these data, together with relevant 
materials from the medical and physical sciences, has been accepted as the 
field of endeavor of both professionals and laity in the mental health 
movement. 

The author’s examination of the origin, nature, and effects of the 
mental health movement in this article contains some unusual interpreta- 
tions. He sees the movement as arising to fill the vacuum created by the 
demise of the church as an institution and the source of authoritative 
pronouncements on matters of faith and morals. And, although the mental 
health movement is considered competent to fulfill most of the functions 
formerly in the hands of the church, even the author acknowledges the in- 
capability of either professionals or laymen in the movement to define 
such matters (currently considered individual and personal) as the good 
life and the objective hierarchy of values. This change in attitude toward 
the church is interpreted as a change in the social values held by society 
and as the result of a process which is, by its very nature, proceeding, 
unchangeable, and irreversible. 

Not only secularism, but also the radical social changes presently occur- 
ing, led to the development of the mental health movement. The acute 
personal and social distress arising from these changes has stimulated the 
invention of many new social techniques and skills as well as the discovery 
of new scientific knowledge; in the translation of this knowledge and skill 
into practical usage, the mental health movement finds itself the mediator 
between science and the laity. The point of view of the author is sum- 
marized in a comparison of the early church with the mental health move- 
ment. 

The major accomplishment of the mental health movement to date has 
been the encouragement of a spirit of inquiry into many of the traditional 
values and beliefs. Future developments will remain unpredictable until 
the goals of the movement are more completely delineated and generally 
accepted. Two tendencies in this regard are noted: one defines the purpose 
of the mental health movement as the continuing search for ultimate 
values, in which framework presently-held values are tentative and tem- 
porary. According to the other point of view, mental hygienists are not 
concerned with the ultimate values espoused but merely with the means 
used in pursuing these values; their aid can be available to all groups, 
regardless of the values promoted by the group. In this schism, the author 
allies himself with the former group, rejecting the latter as being in accord 
with both medical and priestly tradition. 

At best, this article reveals an awareness of the serious need for facing 
some of the basic philosophical problems inherent in the field of mental 
hygiene and in the activities of its army of workers. The work done by 
prominent psychiatrist-churchmen reassures us of the potential compati- 
bility of the goals of mental health and of religion; the studies of church 
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historians testify to the continuing virility of the church despite acknowl- 
edged inroads of secularism. Apparently the author of this article, un- 
doubtedly competent in his positions as Associate in Psychiatry and Asso- 
ciate Professor of Political Economy at the University of Toronto, must 
be treated as any other layman when he writes on subjects obviously beyond 
the scope of his competence. ELIZABETH REICHERT SMITH 
The Catholic Univesrity of America, Washington 17, D. C. 


Horowitz, Milton W. and Perlmutter, Howard V., “The Concept of the 
Social Group,” The Journal of Social Psychology, XXXVII (1): 69-95, 
February 1953. 


This paper traces the origin of, analyzes, and evaluates some of the 


many positions taken with respect to the concept of “social group.” The | 


two extreme approaches are those deriving human behavior from the 
“inherent nature of the organism” and those emphasizing instead the 
“environmental determinants.” The value judgments underlying this dichot- 
omy are those affirming the social or the asocial nature of man, respec- 
tively. The focal question: is the social group a reality or not? 

The earlier “real’’ theorists (LeBon, Durkheim, McDougall, and Lévy- 
Bruhl), some of whom postulated a “group mind” or “group consciousness,” 
were later opposed by such men as Katz and Schanch, F. H. Allport, Lynd, 
and others. Klineberg, favoring “cultural determination of behavior” to 
some extent, rejects the group mind concept but holds that the “phenomenon 
of social interaction (the social field) does have a marked effect upon be- 
havior.” Krech and Crutchfield hold that the concept of the group is worth- 
while, but they stress the reality of the individual as being greater than 
that of the group. To understand group phenomena, the individuals must 
be examined. They account for the laws or “rules” of the group by using 
Allport’s doctrine of social facilitation. Thus, the concept of the group is 
only a practical and useful device to be used in a complex situation involving 
the interactions of individuals in the aggregate. 

Horowitz and Perlmutter believe that it is somewhat inconsistent for 
those who hold that the individual cannot be reduced to his “part” char- 
acteristics to hold, at the same time, that group psychology should of 
necessity be reduced to individual psychology. They warn the reader of 
the dangers of positivistic bias and of the fallacy of reductionism which 
the non-acceptance of the group as a concept usually entails. In studying 
the group, the researcher must recognize the difference between individual 
and group data. Those who do not accept the reality of group behavior will 
tend to see the group as an aggregate or summation of individuals. The 
group psychologist must look for group phenomena. Individual behaviors 
can be seen as part behaviors, and these in turn become indices of group 
behavior. But this group behavior must be inferred from the interactions 
of the parts. The authors cite group-memory and decision-making studies 
to show what they mean by group behavior. They incline toward general 
laws for group activity as opposed to the “rules” of Krech and Crutchfield. 
They also believe that the perceived group is something more than a con- 
struct in the mind of the perceiver. The authors have effectively opposed 
many of the arguments advanced against the reality of the social group. 
Between Aristotle and Locke, they might well have given some consideration 
to St. Thomas in their cursory historical review of the subject. For, since 
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the authors evidence concern over terminology, one might suggest that the 
term, “ontological accident,” would have helped clarify the nature of the 
reality of the social group. HueGH E. Brooks 

The Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 


Editors, The Catholic Digest, Various Reports on a Survey of Religious 

Beliefs, Attitudes and Practices, of U. S. Adults. 

All Catholic social scientists will find much material of interest in the 
series of reports issued on a rather ambitious survey conducted by Ben 
Gaffin and Associates under the sponsorship of The Catholic Digest. Be- 
ginning with issue No. 1 of the current publication year (Vol. 17), there 
has been at least one such report in each monthly issue of the magazine, 
and they cover such subjects as extent of belief in God, church member- 
ship and regularity of attendance, attitudes toward parochial schools, and 
Catholic-Protestant tensions. The purpose of the series is obviously to 
edify, not merely describe; as a result, the presentation of the findings 
neither seeks nor attains scholarly detachment. At times, however, the 
departures from scholarly standards are so noticeable as to give a note of 
near-distortion. For example, in so affect-laden an area as the inquiry 
into adverse attitudes of members of one religious group toward another, 
the editors optimistically add the “don’t know” responses to the favorable 
replies on the basis that the absence of knowledge of adverse attitudes is 
evidence enough that such respondents are themselves free from such 
attitudes. There would be equal — if not greater — psychological validity 
in arguing that persons holding adverse attitudes might take refuge in a 
“don’t know” reply rather than risk appearing narrowminded or prejudiced 
in the eyes of the interviewer. 

A mimeographed report on research methods is available by writing 
the editors. This furnishes the breakdown of the sample of 2,987 adults 
according to various descriptive factors. Unfortunately, some highly rele- 
vant factors seem to be overlooked. Ethnic origin or descent, something of 
obvious importance to any survey of Catholic religious practices, is not 
mentioned. A more serious failing, perhaps, is the absence of any multiple- 
factor breakdowns in these reports. Rural-urban breakdowns of the total 
population have limited meaning if they are not combined with religious 
preference breakdowns. 

A striking example of the careless interpretations that could be avoided 
in this manner is offered by the discussion of church attendance of Cath- 
olics: the findings indicate that 62% of the Catholics attend church every 
week while 18% do not attend at all; pointing out that weekly Mass is not 
available (especially in rural areas), the editors decide, “The more proper 
conclusion, therefore, is that 82% of Catholics fulfill their obligation.” 
Unless we are told how many of the Catholics live in rural areas — or what 
percentage of the urban Catholics attend Mass every week — such a con- 
clusion is totally unjustifiable. 

Results of the survey will ultimately be published in book form. It is to 
be hoped that a more rigorous effort will be made to meet elementary 
standards of scholarly analysis. For the survey represents a potential 
major contribution to this important area of inquiry. It would be tragic 
indeed if the promise were to be dissipated by uncritical and optimistically 
superficial analysis and interpretaton of the extremely valuable data that 
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must be present in great abundance in the replies that have been gathered. 
GORDON C. ZAHN 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


Owen, John E., “Social Science and Philosophy: The Unfortunate Divorce,” 

Social Science, 28 (1): 3-9. January 1953. 

In addition to adopting the postulates, methodology, and thought pat- 
terns of natural science, social scientists also assumed another characteristic 
of natural science — an antagonism toward philosophy. The author con- 
tends that, just as this historical cleavage has been detrimental to the 
advancement of natural science, it has also harmed the development of 
social science. Although social scientists generally share the proposition 
that science is free from philosophic assumptions and that this relationship 
is desirable, they have unconsciously accepted a philosophy of materialism 
and mechanism along with the quantitative emphasis of natural science. 
Since the study of man in society is largely mental (i.e., of the mind, will, 
feelings, and emotions), a treatment in which these qualitative aspects 
are ignored or studied and interpreted only along mathematical-physical 
lines is necessarily incomplete. By denying itself the critical role of phi- 
losophy, the examination of epistemological and metaphysical presupposi- 
tions, social science has also rejected the remedy to the problem; for con- 
siderations of methodology, aims and purposes, and rationale and meaning are, 
to a great extent, outside its scope but within the competence of philosophy. 

Philosophy can also aid social science by pointing out the sources of 
ideas, concepts, and attitudes which are present in the intellectual climate 
of the times. Thus informed, social science can shake off current biases 
and achieve greater scientific detachment from contemporary thought pat- 
terns and institutions. The knotty problem of values is one to which phi- 
losophy can assist the social scientist in finding a solution. The author 
stresses the futility of attempting to study man without considering values 
since “man is a value-creating and valuing being, and the problems of his 
individual and collective existence are intrinsically related to values and 
value judgments.” Value is essentially a philosophical concept, but it is 
necessarily a part of social studies in that it gives meaning to social de- 
scription and analysis. 

The difficulties which social scientists encounter in treating values are 
considered at greater length along different lines in the following article 
of the same issue (Dunham, Douglas, “Objectivity, Methodology, and the 
Value System of Social Science,” pages 10-15). Other sources of philo- 
sophie assistance to social science may be rendered in the study of social 
change and the role played therein by the human will, and in the treat- 
ment of concepts of law, freedom, and rights. The author wisely points 
out, however, that the exchange is not unilateral and that truths arrived at 
through empirical research may supplement and enrich philosophers’ ideas 
of man, society, and the like. 

Although few answers to the relation of social science and philosophy 
are proferred here, many pertinent questions are asked. This stimulating 
article is heartily recommended to all concerned with this “divorce” or 
with the mutual problems of social science and Scholastic Social Philosophy. 

DONALD E. SMITH 
Department of Defense, Washington, D. C. 




















